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Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE REVIVAL HAS NOT FAILED TO 
MATERIALIZE 


(Association Men) 


The schedule has not been fulfilled as men 
had expected. The sweeping wave of evan- 
gelism has not appeared to repeat the work 
of 1857 or 1872. Some are disappointed. But 
we are not sure that the revival is not with 
us—coming without observation. Men, many 
of them, are ready for the command to go 
forward. Evangelism to their minds has be- 
come the summum bonum. Life will be domi- 
nated by this idea. The year’s program of 
great associations will center on this glowing 
purpose. Churches are adopting the evan- 
gelistic message. The gospel of salvation 
from sin is the message of the Bible as never 
before to many of its readers. Bible teachers 
will teach to reach the conscience and heart. 
There is a new confidence in the Bible, a new 
faith in the commanding power of its mes- 
sage and a new and larger purpose to declare 
it to men. 


Risibles 
NOT SPOTTED FEVER, EITHER 
Overheard in Bookstore: 
New Clerk: ** Have you ever read The Last 
Days of Pompeii? ”’ 
Mrs. Newrich: ** No; what did he die of?”’ 


New Clerk: **Some kind of an eruption, I 
believe.”’— Chicago News. 

SUCCEEDING BETTER THAN HE KNEW 

Snifkins: ** Well, Count, how do you like 
our language? ” 

M’sieu le Comte: “*I like eet not von beet. 
In such vot you call ze fact, I hate ze lan- 
gwage. EefI could, I vould—mur-r-r-der-r-r-r 
ze langwage! ”’ 

Snifkins: ‘* Well, don’t worry, Count. 
You’re succeeding all right.’’—Judge. 

A LITERARY SKY-SCRAPER 

‘* What are you going to call your new office 

building? ”’ 


**T think I’ll call it the Serial, on account 
of its continued stories.’’ 





Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
leges and universities more orless closely related to our 
constituency. Any suitable additions will be welcomed, 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass June 28 


Avery Normal Institute, Charleston, S. C., June 20 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 21 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 22 
Brown, Providence, R. L., June 21 
Colby, Waterville. Me.. June 28 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 28 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 28 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Ill., June 21 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Amherst, Mass., June 21 
Michigan, by Mer ym J of, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 22 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt. June 28 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 21 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 28 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 21 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore., June 21 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 28 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 21 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 20 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 28 
Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt., June 28 
Wellesley, Wellesiey, Mass., June 27 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 22 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 





Prof. George T. Ladd, who ceases teaching 
moral philosophy at Yale this year and retires 
on a pension, is to return to Japan as lecturer 
for a season under the auspices of the Im- 
perial Education Society. 





Copies of the National Council addresses will be 
placed on sale at the headquarters of the Pilgrim 
Press. The price per volume in paper is thirty 
cents; cloth copies, fifty cents. It will be sent by 
mail upon receipt of the price and twelve cents 
additional for postage. This volume ought to be 
in hundreds of Congregational homes. It is arich 
mine of information and inspiration. 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation, 

$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


A SELECT, personally-conducted tour in 
August. Number limited to insure com- 
fort and pleasant social conditions. An ideal 
vacation, ministering to body, mind and spirit. 
Cool climate, romantic and historic surround- 
ings. 12th season. Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, EDITOR ** EDUCATION” 
Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

















St.Paul 





Minneapolis 





of-the-Lakes. 


Dulu 


There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
two to Superior and Duluth, including the 
famous electric-lighted North-Western Limited 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the electric- 
lighted Duluth-Superior Limited to the Head- 


Round-trip summer tourist tickets on sale 
daily from Chicago at the rate of $16.00 
round trip to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and $20.00 round trip to Superior and 
Duluth, with correspondingly low 
rates from all points. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Traffic M 































CHICAGO. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
7 TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties under special escort will leave Boston 
in June, July, August and September, for 


40 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five to Seventeen Days to the Finest Eastern 
Resorts :— 

Poland Spring, the Muskeka Lakes, Range- 
ley and Moosehead Lakes, Svrrento and 
Mount Desert; Saratoga, Lakes George and 
Champlain and Ausable Chasm; the Thousand 
Islands; the White, Green and Adirondack 
Mountains; the Wyoming fring Niagara 
Falls, Montreal and Quebec; the udson, St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Bivers, the Maritime 
Provinces, and the Battlefield of Gettysburg. 


TOURS to the YELLOWSTONE PARK 


and the Pacific Nerthwest, returning via the 
Canadian Kockies July 8 and 21, August 12 
and September 11. 


TOURS TO EUROPE, June 13 and 22, 
July 5, and August 1. 

AROUND THE WORLD TOUR, Sept. 18. 
Railread and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
306 Washington Street, next Old South Church, Boston. 


The Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary 


New Edition with Index 
NOW READY 


For several months we have been unable to 
fill orders for this valuable commentary. 
Three editions have been made for the de- 
nominational publishing houses, who have 
had the exclusive handling of this 25-volume 
edition, and all have been sold. Weare now 
ready with a fourth edition and with it we 
supply a newly-made 


INDEX VOLUME. 


This index adds greatly to the value of the 
entire work and those who have the set should 
order the index volume separately to supple- 
ment it. 

Price $1.00, postpaid. 








The Expositor’s Bible Commentary is so 
well known and is the work of authors so 
distinguished in the religious world that no 
commendation of the work is needed, but a 
descriptive circular, a sample volume or a 
set on approval will be sent to any address. 

It was formerly published in 49 volumes, ex- 
clusive of index newly compiled. The price 
was then $1.50 per volume. We now make it in 
26 volumes, including index, and sell it com- 
plete for $16.00 cash or $17.00 on install- 
ments of $1.00 down and $2.00 per month. It 
is printed from the same plates as the higher- 
priced edition and is a marvel of cheapness as 
well as a mine of valuable material for min- 
isters, teachers and Bible students. 

The Expositor’s Bible Commentary does not 
take up the Bible verse by verse but opens it 
up by sections and sets forth its great teach- 
ings in an interesting, readable and quotable 
style, as might be expected from writérs like 
George Adam Smith, Canon Farrar, Professor 
Denney, Principal Rainy, Marcus Dods and 
the other eminent scholars whose work ap- 
pears in it 3 

This is probably the Jast edition we shall 
offer of this valuable work. If you need a 
commentary you cannot’afford to overlook 
this 26 volumes, including new index volume, 
for only $16.00. 


Sold to the Congregational trade 
exclusively by 


poston Che Pilgrim Press caicace 
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LOWEST RATES TO DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS AND PUEBLO AND RETURN VIA NICKEL 
PLATE Roap.—Account the Epworth League and 
Eagles’ Conventions. For rates, dates on which 
tickets are sold, return limits and full information 
regarding routes. sleepers, etc., write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN OFFERING VERY 
Low RounpD-TRIP RATES TO PORTLAND AND 
OTHER PACIFIC CoAsT POINTS.—Tickets on sale 
every day to Portland and return, account the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, and on eertain days in 
June, July and August to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and returp, account of various National 
Conventions. For full particulars regarding routes, 
rates, sleepers, etc., write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern Line 
is arranging for an interesting organization of per- 
sonally conducted parties through July and August, 
to leave Chicago for the Yellowstone National Park 
and the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, 
Ore. These personally conducted tours are to be 
first-class, traveling on limited trains, and the cost 
to cover all ¢xpenses, such as meals, sleeping car 
accommodations, side trips, etc. The visit to the 
Yellowstone is optional, as is also the side trip on 
the Steamship Spokane along the inner channel on 
the Alaskan coast to Muir Glacier and return, a 
delightful trip which will occupy about eleven days 
additional to the railway trip that has been outlined 
for these personally conducted parties. 


SUMMER HOMES IN VERMONT.—Many delight- 
ful vacation resorts among the Green Hills. Sum- 
mer Homes among the Green Hills is the title of 
an attractive publication issued by the Central 
Vermont Railway Company. The book is intended 
to give readable and reliable information about the 
vacation places along that road in Vermont, on the 
shores of Lake Champlain and in Canada, and its 
pages are filled with suggestions for those seeking 
summer homes. The various hotels and boarding 
places, their locations, rates and facilities are ac- 
¢curately described. More than one hundred half- 
tones add to the interest of the book, and a brightly 
written description of this delightful summer coun- 
try completes its contents: The book may be had 
by sending six cents in stamps to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works og ghee tony _. 


OOK- 
HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 

















Individual Communion Cups 


Our * SELF-COLLECTING” 
Tray is the best for all 
churches. Over 2,000 churches 
now use this tray. Saves ONE- 

FOURTH the cost of any other 
system. Write for our liberal offer fora serv ice for your 
next communion. Address, 
Service Co., Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


BELLS. | 


| Bong ae and School Belis. oe 
The C.8, BELL CO., Hills Amel & 


bec et BELLS 


N.Y. 
The Olu Bani eed | Belt Foundry in America. 
Only et Most nacmonnsacall anes Bell s ) Mad é 


CHURCH * 
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rwieane! 4 the NEW Church. 
‘ou Need for the OLD. 


Riccaae aviée School Furniture Works 
Furniture Washington St. & Wabash Av., Chicago 








THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


Educates both sexes in an English and Finnish Depart- 
ment for missionary, evangelistic, deaconess and pas- 
toral service. In buildin 8, teachers, propinquity and 
access to Boston it has the best equipment. Twenty 
fields are announced as ready for twenty lady graduates 
from our school as soon as they can be furnished. 
Address Rev. J. P. BIXBY, Revere, Mass. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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THE QONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc2 can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 — to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contra 

READING NOTICEs, leaded nonpareil, “sO cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 

ling to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements nade in its os 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an 
Lhe nag b in The Congregationaiist is not an indorse- 
ment ya Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational 
TH EOLOGICA L 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N, BEACH, President. 
Thorough special ius for hen og men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. ponses low.: Chances eet self- 
help. 89th year opens § Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
otee , apply to Pro C. A EOK WITH. Cor. Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Pathe ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
es. 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 














CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 


HARTFORD poe BF a Bobosissusts 


THEOLOGICAL 
a gy “Missions” and and SEMIN ARY 


Religious Peda 
soe aT, 1905. yp > CPE DEAN. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State aie et 


Curriculum remodeled to pr a) is. Valu- 
able University advantages. Te eo 5 he ositive and 
constructive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature ag Apologetics, Philosophy, hy, Boclology 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Special 
Courses. th to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEAN. 














MASSAC HUSETTS — 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

Pile Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
idin; 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








The Gilman School 


+ dvantages of Greater Boston, without 
for aaa 4 the draw backs of city life, 
a, not the —y the unit. 
Resi Pupils, $1 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., eaten Cambridge, Mass. 
36 Coneord Avenue. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 

: hour from —. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. wo years’ 
cones. bi oy hi nh school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 29-30, Sept. 12-13. 
Address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. CoL#, A. M., D. D., President. 
71st year begins Sept. 20, 1905. Endowed college pre- 
ratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
Bigh school graduates and others. Art and Music, Ex- 
1 agp teachers. Native French and German. New 
with r t instructor; tennis, 
poe field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within rthirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, HEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass.@ 8 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Pmilosophical and Literary courses. 
For uates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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OF MASSA CH us ETTS ie 


—_—- ——— AN. 
WABAN SCHOOL Ben cat ess. 
A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Summer Camp in Maine. Rey, J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Laseill has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
ing. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Mil- 
linery. Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking— 
all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
53d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gympasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E, BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
5 ’ 
giris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


For Boys and Young Men. Great Barrington, Mass. 

A Home School among “ the Berkshires,” preparing for 
College or Business. Pupils are members of Principal’s 
family, and receive constant personal attention. Right 
habits and manly, Cbristian character are the chief aim. 
Pupils carefully selected and number limited. Courses 
of study not rigid, advancement depending on student’s 
ability. Good gymnasium and ample facilities for all 
outdoor games and sports, under careful supervision. 
Address E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER, 


Howard Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Pre- 
paretory and Special Courses. Two years’ course 
or High School graduates. Art and music studios. 
Famous for the earnestness and efficiency of its 

teachers. For Catalogue address 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WOLLASTON. 


Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Mass. Six miles from Boston 
Fine suburban estate, near Quincy Bay. Ample Grounds. 
Outdoor sports. Buildings attractive and homelike. 
Regular and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music and Language. College preparation and 
certificate. Illustrated prospectus. 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc. D. 


Rh 


Rock 
RIDGE 


Ryo} (ole) B 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by siren ftea z earnestness 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Older Boys 
The HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this sehool Though it 
may notinfluence aselecticn in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

rhis pamphlet which bas been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
raphic repr ductions, describes both by 
word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advaniages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request. 
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until lukewarm. 


however delicate. 











A simple and proper method of cleaning costly 
and easily-injured articles is to make a suds of 
hot water and Ivory Soap, and allow it to cool 
This solution, while very 
effective, is perfectly harmless. 


Ivory Soap contains no alkali. 
destroy the surface or texture of any material, 


Ivory Soap differs from other soaps. 
more carefully made, and the materials used 
in its manufacture are the purest and best. 


IT FLOATS. 








It will not 


It is 
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MASSACHUSETTS naa S __ MASSACHUSETTS xe 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Maes. 50th vear. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton. D. D., LL. D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron: “The best investment I have ever made 
was the placing of my sons in your school.” Address: 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes. Circular on request. 


Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New [ngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Feusget OF MUSIC tere, ooze 
Boston, Mass. George W. Chadwick, Director. 
The Leading Conservatory in America, Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 


masters in class or private lessons. 
Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School © 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. College Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed.’ Illustrated booklet free. 








‘ NEW YORK 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


OR RUGS 


operly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 
Established 1895 


15 Temple Place ‘ei: 1211-2 oxtora 
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and Christian World 


Volume XC 
Number 24 


Event and Comment 


UR COVER portrait is of one who 

will be sorely missed from Congre- 
gational assemblies of Greater Boston 
and of the entire denomi- 
nation. Dr. Davis had 
rare gifts for winning 
the implicit confidence and affection of 
all who knew him. His friendship was 
transparently genuine, seeking and find- 
ing the best in every one. A faithful 
pastor, a preacher of the gospel knowing 
whom he proclaimed and believed, a 
wise counselor, a delightful comrade, 
patient, hopeful, unselfish, a Christian 
gentleman without fear and without re- 
proach—these traits of a noble character 
which no mere photograph can reveal, 
will be remembered in Beverly, Detroit, 
Newton, communities where he has richly 
filled his three pastorates. The Winthrop 
Club, the Monday Club, the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, the 
Congregational Church Union of Boston 
and many another company of men mourn 
the loss of a friend who always brought 
with him a generous sympathy, a royal 
good cheer, an abiding faith in God and 
in his fellowmen. Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
a life-long friend and schoolmate, on an- 
other page gives a tender appreciation of 
Dr. Davis’s character. We simply ex- 
press here the feeling of the multitude 
of those who would bear testimony to 
his worth. 


EV. W. J. DAWSON ended four 

months and a half of labors in this 
country by farewell services at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, 
June 4, preaching in 
the morning and shar- 
ing in a meeting in the evening at which 
addresses were delivered by Drs. N. D. 
Hillis, H. P. Dewey and Mr. Don O. Shel- 
ton. Dr. Hillis reviewed the movement 
which began with the National Council 
at Des Moines last October, when Mr. 
Dawson was present, and a committee 
was appointed which in December, after 
he had returned to England, cabled him 
an invitation to return to America and 
conduct an evangelistic campaign. Dr. 
Hillis said that not only the churches 
had given Mr. Dawson an enthusiastic 
reception everywhere, but that the press 
had given cordial support and sympathy. 
Mr. Shelton expressed the earnest hope 
that Mr. Dawson would return in a few 
months with a message which would 
move many thousands to decision to be- 
come disciples of Christ. Dr. Dewey gave 
hearty testimony to Mr. Dawson’s work, 
which he said had encouraged and stimu- 
lated him as well as many others. Mr. 
Dawson expressed his conviction that the 
next five years are to be decisive years 
for the Christian Church throughout the 
world. If she gets the spirit of true 
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Mr. Dawson’s Cam- 
paign of Evangelism 


evangelism and grasps with faith the 
problems that confront her, a radiant fu- 
ture is before her. Christians cannot or- 
ganize a revival, but they can organize 
themselves by prayer, sanctity and serv- 
ice. They must get together in the prayer 
meeting and get the spirit that thirsts 
for holiness, the spirit which is in every 
leader who has worked for Jesus Christ. 


HILE MR. DAWSON has been 
going from place to place with his 
message, he has been studying the moral 
and material conditions of 
pe sone the country, and has written 
several letters to the London 
Christian World expressing his opinions. 
He has been oppressed with the terri- 
torial extent of the nation in contrast 
with the compactness of the British 
Isles, and the heterogenous population 
with the forces at work to unify them. 
He believes that no president except 
Lincoln has faced so formidable task as 
Roosevelt to assert equality of law for 
all, to insist on respect for law and to 
make the popular welfare triumphant 
over organized greed and fraud. As to 
himself, he has been surprised to find 
that he has been able to preach twice 
daily for practically the whole time he 
has spent in this country, traveling over 
a large extent of territory from the At- 
lantic coast to the Mississippi River. He 
has been deeply impressed with the min- 
isters he has met and pays them this 
hearty tribute: 


They are a fine body of men, many of them 
sound scholars, all of them of quick and wide 
intellectual interests, exceptionally generous, 
and most eager to help forward the move- 
ment. It is a constant joy to me to be sensi- 
ble of this affection on the part of ministers of 
all denominations, and I acknowledge it with 
deep gratitude. Many great problems await 
America; but in the character of her minis- 
ters, alike simple, fearless and cultured, is one 
of the best possible sources of hope that these 
problems will ultimately be settled in right- 
eousness, and for the highest welfare of the 
nation. 


SYNDICATE of policy holders 
headed by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan has 
purchased from Mr. James H. Hyde a 
majority of the shares 

eee anes in the of stock of the Equit- 
a ee > ee Company, pay- 
ing for what is nominally worth $50,100 
asum ranging from $3,500,000 to $5,000, - 
000. Control of this stock is to be vested 
in three trustees—ex- President Cleveland, 
Mr. George Westinghouse of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Justice O’Brien of the Supreme 
Court of New York State. Hereafter 
twenty-eight of the directors are to rep- 
resent the policy holders, and twenty- 
four the stockholders. Messrs. Hyde, 
Alexander, Tarbell and the other vice- 


presidents of the company have resigned, 
and the new chairman of the executive 
committee with full power and responsi- 
bility for management of the company is 
Mr. Paul Morton, formerly vice-president 
of the Sante Fé Railroad and more recently 
Secretary of the Navy, who had just re- 
signed this position to accept an im- 
portant office in connection with Mr. 
Ryan’s traction road interests in Greater 
New York. 


N SO FAR as this move stands for ex- 
pulsion of officials who have done evil, 
wronged policy holders and brought the 
life insurance business into 
The Outlook disrepute, it is commendable. 
for Reform - 
Representation of policy 
holders on the directorate is excellent, 
and should have been provided for long 
ago. Virtual control of the company’s 
affairs by a board of trustees with Mr. 
Cleveland as chairman will inspire con- 
fidence. Mr. Morton, however, is not 
without blemish as a defier of Federal 
law while a railway official, and Mr. Ryan 
is deep in some of the monopolistic and 
anti-social corporations of the country, 
and, while clever and law-abiding within 
limits, is not above profiting personally 
at society’s expense under the newer 
forms of monopoly and franchise grab- 
bing. If in any way he is to manipulate 
the Equitable Company’s vast resources 
for private or corporate ends, as has been 
the case under the recently retired régime, 
then the company’s latter end may be 
worse than its present state. Mr. Cleve- 
land in accepting his post as one of duty, 
says that which deserves to be heard far 
and wide: 

We can better afford to slacken our pace 
than to abandon our old, simple, American 
standards of honesty, and we shall be safer if 
we regain our old habit of looking at the ap- 


propriation to personal uses of property and 
interests held in trust in the same light as 


‘other forms of stealing. 


MORE COSMOPOLITAN congrega- 

tion could hardly be found in thig 
country than that of the First Congrega 
tional Church of Mont- 
clair, N. J. Itislargely 
composed of the families of business and 
professional men of New York City, with 
many from various parts of this and other 
lands -who have found this charming 
suburb an attractive place of residence. 
Thirty-five years ago last Sunday Rev. 
A. H. Bradford preached to a congrega- 
tion in a hall, the second Sunday of its 
assembling. He was then just graduating 
from Andover Seminary. No other can- 
didate for the pastorate was ever heard 
by this people. The church formed soon 
after with 84 members, has increased to 
about 1,100. The pastor has held through 
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all these years the devoted affection and 
hearty co-operation of his people. He 
has become known throughout the Chris- 
tian world as preacher, teacher and au- 
thor. He has now under consideration 
an invitation to preach during the sum- 
mer at Whitefield Tabernacle in London 
and another to spend six months preach- 
ing in the largest Congregational church 
in Australia. His people are willing to 
lend their pastor awhile to the world be- 
yond, sure that his heart turns to them 
with steadfast love. The thirty-five years 
of this history were fitly commemorated 
with a Bach festival interpreting with 
great impressiveness the spirit and experi- 
ences of church and pastor. Special serv- 
~ ices have also been held on the last three 
Sundays, with sermons by Drs. Lyman 
Abbott, Bradford and A. E. Dunning. 
Last Sunday morocco bound Bibles, the 
American Standard Revision, were pre- 
sented to twenty-six children of the 
church who have reached the age of 
twelve years. 


i paren SEMINARY has the 
enviable distinction of being almost 
the only institution of its class in this 

country to celebrate the 
pte Knox four hundredth anniver- 

ebration ‘ 

sary of the birth of John 
Knox, the Protestant reformer. It was 
planned on an elaborate scale and car- 
ried out successfully last week. Fittingly 
enough one of the most prominent Scotch 
religious leaders of today, Prof. James 
Denney of Glasgow, was assigned a leading 
part; and his address on Knox’s religious 
and theological work was a discerning 
and impressive estimate of the influence 
of Knox upon his own and subsequent 
times. Dr. Denney delighted the repre- 
sentative assembly of scholars and pas- 
tors to whom he spoke. From quite a 
different standpoint Prof. A. B. Hart of 
Harvard University spoke, treating Knox 
as a man of the world. He classed him 
with Hildebrand, Cromwell and John 
Brown, as one of those elemental forces 
which occasionally break into the life of 
the world. His power, said Professor 
Hart, came from his conception of his 
mission as a prophet and as spokesman 
of the burghers of Edinburgh. Other 
speakers were Prof. C. M. Andrews of 
Bryn Mawr, on the times of Knox, and 
Professors Geer and Simpson of Hartford. 
There is not likely to be on this side of 
the water a more notable Knox anni- 
versary service than this, though in 
Presbyterian circles the event has been 
and will be marked in one way and an- 
other. It is interesting to note, as in the 
case of the more universally observed 
Jonathan Edwards anniversary, how 
theologians of former centuries, popu- 
larly supposed to have been largely for- 
gotten, if not discredited, are occasionally 
brought before the attention of this gen- 
eration when fresh and important lessons 
are drawn from their teachings and lives. 


HE CONFERENCE on federation of 

Christian churches to be held at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 15-20, is 
already taking shape, and 
promises to be a great event 
in Christian history. Dele- 
gates have been appointed from twenty- 
one denominations with about 18,000,000 


inter-Church 
Federation 


communicants. Among the topics on 
the program prominence is given to the 
relations of a united church to evangel- 
ism, to the social order, to home and for- 
eign missions, to religious education, and 
to the fellowship of faith. It may be 
found possible to form a federation rep- 
resenting all Protestant denominations 
through which the churches may speak 
on moral and social subjects of national 
significance. The cost of the conference 
is estimated at $18,000, of which amount 
Congregationalists are asked to raise 
$2,500. One gentleman in New York 
has contributed $250, and other smaller 
sums have been received. The impor- 
tance of the conference is so evident that 
it is expected that many will gladly share 
in previding for the expense.. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Dr. Asher Anderson, 
secretary of the National Council, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 


A NDOVER’S NECROLOGY for the 
past year illustrates the great work 
which that oldest of our theological 
schools has done for Christ’s 
. ee kingdom in our own and other 
lands. In its fifty.two names 
are many widely-known ministers who 
have left an abiding impress on com- 
munities and states and the nation. Dr. 
Richard Cordley has been a part of Kansas 
almost since its beginning. Dr. J. E. 
Rankin stood at the head of Howard 
University during its most useful years, 
Dr. E. P. Hooker laid broad foundations 
for Rollins College in Florida. Dr. H. A. 
Schaufiler, after laboring almost a score 
of years in Turkey and Austria, has long 
been a leader in Slavic missionary work 
in this country. Rev. Lewis Grout was 
laboring among the Zulus of South Africa 
more than half a century ago. Dr. L. S. 
Rowland was a typical New England 
pastor at Lee, Mass, for more than a 
quarter of a century. Dr. T. L. Gulick 
left the impress of his missionary labors 
in Spain, France, Cuba, Hawaii and the 
United States. Other names are noi less 
worthy of mention than these. With one 
exception, all were college graduates. 
The promise of long life was fulfilled in 
nearly all of them. Their average age 
was over 73 years. Only six of the 52 
lived less than 60 years, and 14 were past 
fourscore when they passed on to their 
reward. 


HE American Missionary for June 

is an unusually interesting number. 
It has an article by the president of the 
association, Dr.A. 
H. Bradford, describ- 
ing the burden it has recently assumed in 
the Hawaiian Islands and the appeal for 
this work to our churches. Since these 
islands have become a part of the United 
States the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is the natural inheritor of the work 
of the American Board. A mixed popu- 
lation, in the main Oriental, is repeopling 
this beautiful region whose importance 
as a factor in the Christianization of the 
world is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that it is now in the path of the marvel- 
ously developing commerce of the Pacific, 
and from it may go forth influences for 
good or evil undreamed of when the first 
missionaries were sent thither from Bos- 
ton in 1822, The foundations laid by 
these faithful messengers of the gospel 
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were strong and wisely established. They 
remain to this day, having molded the 
life of the islands and fitted them to be 
an integral part of the republic. But 
new conditions demand new methods and 
measures which cannot be effective with- 
out a new missionary campaign which 
calls pleadingly and imperatively for the 
generous support of all our churches. 


HE ARCHDIOCESE of Boston leads 

the world in contributions to Catho- 
lic missions, the amount given by it 
last year being $83,029. 
Is any fact in the history 
of this Puritan city more 
significant than this? An- 
other fact no less remarkable is that of 
the total receipts of the society, $1,352,- 
017, more than one-half, $702,080, came 
from France, in which complete separa- 
tion of the State from the Church is 
practically accomplished. These state- 
ments appear in La Croiz, a Roman 
Catholic newspaper published in Paris. 
But the diocese of Paris contributed only 
$33,183. 


The Society for 
the Propagation 
of the Faith 


N EVANGELISTIC campaign of 
three and a half weeks has just ended 
in Hawaii, led by Rev. Dr. Henry Os- 
trom, and accompanying 
A Revival Move- gingers, sent in response 
Sr Aa appeal to Dr. Wil- 
bur Chapman. A large number of con- 
versions are reported, the influence of 
the movement showing greatest results 
among the native churches, while the 
Japanese have been somewhat moved 
and the white churches considerably 
stirred. Dr. Ostrom has shown himself 
a man of loving and generous spirit. 
His preaching has been persuasive and 
convincing, not polemical, and without 
criticisms of ministers and churches. 
The revival spirit of the mainland of 
the Pacific coast has passed over to the 
islands, and affords an illustration of the 
religious value of the close relation which 
include them in one country. 


DAILY course of scientific lectures 

on the nature and use of alcohol is 

in progress at the Institute of Technology 
in Berlin, under the auspices 

ee of a union of German temper- 
Y ance societies. The lecturers 

are medical experts from all parts of the 
empire. The attendance thus far has 
been large. This course is one of many 
indications of a revival of interest in 
temperance in Germany, in many re- 
spects different from such a revival in 
other countries. It is not a popular 
movement as yet, and religious motives 
have not much to do with it. It is both 
scientific and practical. The alcoholic 
question is being thoroughly studied, its 
effects on the human system, in health 
and in disease. Experiments have been 
made on men and animals. Physicians 
especially have been giving much atten- 
tion to the subject, and several temper- 
ance organizations have been formed by 
them. <A well-known specialist, Profes- 
sor Kraepelin, is at the head of one so- 
ciety of over one hundred physicians. It 
is now practically agreed among German 
medical men that the use of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage is accompanied 
by grave dangers, and many say it can 
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be demonstrated that alcohol is injurious 
to the human system. 


HIS SUMMER, rich as it will be in 
notable assemblages, is not likely to 
witness a gathering more truly interna- 
tional in its person- 
International Rally of nel than that of the 
Christian Students World’s Student 
Christian Federation, held recently at 
Zeist, Holland. Leaders of student work 
in thirty nations from the five continents 
and Australia were present. John R. 
Mott of New York, to whom more than 
to any other one man is due the welding 
together of Christian students the world 
over, presented a decennial review of the 
movement since it was organized, in 1895, 
in Sweden. In the decade it has united 
in one movement over 100,000 students 
and professors belonging to nearly forty 
nations, and enrolled them in over 1,800 
local Christian Associations or Unions. 
There are today in seven countries forty- 
six buildings, costing, with their equip- 
ment, over a million dollars, devoted to 
Christian work among students. Other 
tokens of vigor are the numerous Bible 
and mission study classes, the sailing of 
3,500 volunteers from North America 
and Europe to mission fields, the growth 
of the movement among women stu- 
dents, leading recently to the appoint- 
ment of a special secretary, the numer- 
ous national conventions held, the send- 
ing of deputations from one country to 
another and the publishing of not less 
than 450 pamphlets and books relating 
to Christian life and work among and by 
students. 


R. MOTT, whose Christian ambi- 

tions never seem satisfied, outlined 
for himself and his associates in the lead- 
ership of the work a 
campaign on even 
broader lines for com- 
ing years. He emphasized the need of 
Russia’s 47,000 students, as yet largely 
untouched by pure Christianity, the ac- 
cessibility of higher institutions in China, 
India and Japan and the inviting field 
offered for work among schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, toward whom the movement 
has only just begun to be directed. Cer- 
tainly among the forces making for in- 
ternational brotherhood for better mu- 
tual acquaintance between students in 
different lands and in different parts of 
the same lands, this Christian federation 
ranks high. Its work is in behalf of the 
coming leaders of opinions and action 
the world over. 


A Still Larger 
Campaiga Projected 


NOTHER recent world conference 
also bears the Y. M. C. A. stamp, 
being that of a thousand representatives 
of local associations in 

ee ee twenty-five countries, 
fa who held a jubilee at 
Paris in May. America sent forty dele- 
gates, Britain 175 and Germany headed 
the list with 300, and a right joyous sea- 
son -of fellowship and conference they 
had. The original basis of membership, 
known as the Paris Declaration of 1855, 
was reaffirmed. It unites for Christian 
work among young men, young men who 
regard ‘‘Jesus Christ as their God and 
Saviour according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.”” Evidently there was some dis- 
position to broaden this basis of mem- 


bership. Baron Von Rothkirch of Berlin 
wanted the door of the Y. M. C. A. to 
be made as wide as possible to every 
young man to enter in order that he 
might be won to the Saviour. The gen- 
eral feeling seemed to be that the basis 
had thus far worn well, and that nothing 
could be found more satisfactory to sup- 
plant or supplement it. This was the de- 
cision reached by the committee of forty 
after days of thorough deliberation. Many 
of the addresses at the convention were 
delivered in three languages—French, 
German and English—and the time taken 
to translate paragraph after paragraph 
necessarily retarded the usually lively 
movement of Y. M. C. A. gatherings. 
But when all, led by the German dele- 
gates, united in singing Luther’s hymn, 
‘‘A might fortress is our God,”’ feeling 
rose to a high pitch, while the offering 
of prayers during the sessions, in Japa- 
nese, Italian, Greek, Swedish, Finnish 
and Chinese, made more apparent the 
international reach of the movement 
than even significant statistics could do. 


TEADILY but surely of late years 

democratic Norway has been draw- 
ing away from aristocratic Sweden. In 
her respectful but resolute 
attitude toward royalty, in 
her belief in suffrage without even sex 
barriers, in her adherence to free trade 


Norway Secedes 
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in commerce and in her robust spirit of 
individualism, nourished by great men of 
letters like Bjornson and Ibsen, Norway 
has steadily drifted on toward republican- 
ism. Hence her recent divisive dispute 
with Sweden over right to fuller consular 
representation has been only the occa- 
sion and not the cause of the secession 
which has now come. King Oscar nat- 
urally at first declined to receive the 
dignified message from the Norwegian 
Parliament stating why secession had 
become imperative, but later he con- 
sented to. The Swedish Parliament prob- 
ably will decline to recognize Norway’s 
legal right to leave the union into which 
Norway was forced in 1814, and King 
Oscar probably will decline Norway’s 
request that a prince of the royal family 
be made first king of Norway under a new 
constitution without right of succession 
to the Swedish crown. Norway may then 
turn to Denmark fora king; but if that 
fails, and it becomes evident that dynastic 
and monarchical influences are working 
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against her, then she is likely to set up 
a republican form of government. War 
by Sweden on Norway and compulsion 
from that quarter are not probable. 
What Germany may decide to do to pre- 
vent republicanism from getting a foot- 
hold in Northern Europe is not so certain. 
Russia, it is thought, stands to gain from 
the division of the kingdom. Whatever 
the outcome, the main significance of the 
step already taken is the assertion of the 
principle of nationalism and the triumph 
of a democratic impulse over everything 
else, including loyalty to 4a mdénarch who 
is admittedly kingly in character and at- 
tainments. 


PERSONAL LETTER from Pope 

Pius X. to the Mikado of Japan has 
been sent conveying the thanks of the 
Roman Church to Japan for 
its kindness and justice to 
the Church’s missionaries in 
Manchuria, in territory where, when Rus- 
sia was powerful, the opposition of the 
Greek Church was felt acutely. Japan’s 
tolerance in matters of creed makes 
friends for her who are not to be de- 
spised when political and diplomatic read- 
justments come.——Under she new Rus- 
sian law of liberty of conscience and 
action in certain of the districts of Po- 
land and a territory in Southwest Europe, 
there has been quite an exodus from the 
Orthodox Greek to the Roman Catholic 
Church.—tThe annual report of the 
Catholic University in Washington shows 
that despite the loss of much of its assets 
by official betrayal of trust it is flourish- 
ing, thanks to generous gifts from friends 
and the large collections in the dioceses 
ordered by the pope. An undergraduate 
department is to be started. 


Roman Cath- 
olic Affairs 


DELCASSE, French Minister of 
l e Foreign Affairs, has withdrawn 
from the cabinet, and M. Rouvier, head 
of the Ministry, has taken 
charge of the republic’s re- 
lations with other Powers. 
M. Delcasse’s tenure of office has outlasted 
so many reconstructions of ministries and 
he has held his post so long that it seems 
a perverse destiny that he should be com- 
pelled to retire, and on an issue in which 
Germany seemingly has triumphed. By 
the irony of fate von Bulow, Germany’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, comes into 
a fortune and the title of Prince just at 
the time that Delcasse tastes the cup of 
defeat of his plan for French dominance 
in Morocco. His own countrymen must 
admit, however, what the rest of Europe 
and America knows, namely, that while 
in office he has re-established France 
among the Powers as a factor in diplo- 
macy, he has renewed friendly relations 
between France and Italy and Great 
Britain, he has wisely dealt with us in 
negotiations for reciprocity in trade, and 
he has been loyal to the alliance with 
Russia, at the same time not permitting 
the relation to blind him to France’s 
interests elsewhere. If in his negotia- 
tions with Morocco he gave Germany a 
chance to counter whieh she has been 
quick to seize, and if in his loyalty to 
Russia he permitted France to drift into 
dangerous relations with Japan because 
of reckless disregard by French colonial 
officials of the neutrality laws, he has 
shown himself fallible like all men and 
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bound to blunder occasionally. The 
France of today, partially governed by 
Socialists, is not seeking for war either 
with Germany or Japan; and M. Rouvier 
is understood to be committed to a foreign 
policy which will preserve peace come 
what may. Just now the French elector 
is more concerned with his investments 
in Russian securities and whether he is 
to realize on them than he is with any- 
thing else. 


HE WEDDING of Crown Prince 
William of Germany and Duchess 
Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, last 
week, crowns an affair 
Dynastic Matrimonial of love in this respect 
iene quite different from 
all too many marriages of persons of royal 
birth in the past. As is natural in a case 
involving the future welfare of the Ger- 
man Empire—for in all probability this 
couple some day will be emperor and 
empress—analysis of the characters of 
these high-born youth is going on now, 
and it is encouraging on the whole. With 
characteristic good sense and confidence 
in Teutonic stock, the Hohenzollerns 
again have decided to be content with a 
German wife for the coming ruler, and 
not to try to advance imperial interests 
by an alliance with another great Power. 
——Sweden and England will be drawn 
nearer this week by the marriage of rep- 
resentatives of their royal families; and 
it is intimated that one reason for the 
visit to England of the young King of 
Spain is the settlement of his coming 
union with a younger representative of 
the English royal family. The bride be- 
ing a Protestant, a special papal dispen- 
sation will be needed for the marriage. 
It is said that this is already pledged. 
Ultimately, of course, the future Queen 
of Spain will go over to her husband’s 
faith. If this alliance is perfected, it will 
be significant, remembering aforetime an- 
tipathy between Great Britain and Spain 
—antipathy based on political and reli- 
gious grounds. Spain will gain much if 
the union is consummated. 


“Let Us Have Peace” 


On June 8 President Roosevelt formally 
took up the task of peacemaker between 
Japan and Russia, sending to each Power 
a note, the substance of which was, that 
‘‘in the interest of all mankind he must 
endeavor to see if it is not possible to 
bring to an end the terrible and lamenta- 
ble conflict.’”” He spoke, he said, as the 
head of a nation which had inherited ties 
of friendship and good will with each com- 
batant, ‘‘a nation which hopes for the 
prosperity and welfare of each’’; but he 
also spoke because he felt ‘‘that the prog- 
ress of the world is set back by the war.’’ 
Accordingly he urged the combatants not 
only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of the civilized world to open direct ne- 
gotiations for peace without any inter- 
mediary. He expressed himself as will- 
ing to act as an aid in determining time 
and place of meeting and perfecting pre- 
liminary aspects of negotiations, but only 
the preliminaries, believing that for the 
interests of all concerned, the two Powers 
would better deal directly with each other. 

For obvious reason neither Germany, 
France nor Great Britain could have 
made this move. While popular sym- 


pathy in this country has been over- 
whelmingly with Japan, officially we 
have held the balances even, and our 
historic friendship with both Powers, 
and our neutrality and our lack of ul- 
terior motive in seeking for peace, natu- 
rally suggested our assuming the role of 
peacemaker and voice of the civilized 
world, saying to combatants, ‘‘ Lay down 
your arms!’’ That we spoke ina repre- 
sentative capacity for the Occident as 
well as for ourselves, there can be little 
doubt. Even Germany, which has en- 
couraged Russia to fight on, now sees 
the futility of further struggle and the 
wisdom of approaching Japan now; for 
while not loath to see Russia crippled 
the Kaiser appreciates as well as any one 
the menace to German ambitions in China 
of Japan’s easy and wholesale victory. 

As we go to press it is officially an- 
nounced that both Russia and Japan 
have responded affirmatively to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter; and details of 
place of meeting, selection of commis- 
sioners and the nature of their instruc- 
tions will soon be settled and announced. 
That this prompt response is a great per- 
sonal as well as official victory for the 
President is admitted by the press of Eu- 
rope and by his sharpest critics at home. 

Convinced that Russia now means 
peace and that she is prepared to pay 
the price of her original injustice to 
Japan and her unpreparedness for the 
conflict she courted, Japan may safely 
begin to make known her demands, as- 
sured that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States will permit her to be de- 
prived of the fruits of her victory as she 
was after the war with China, and that 
they will give her moral support in claims 
that are within bounds of justice and wis- 
dom. Suzerainty over Korea, possession 
of Port Arthur and Dalny, exclusion of 
Russia from Manchuria with Japanese or 
international control of the same and 
payment of a moderate indemnity—these 
are terms which if Japan imposes the 
world’s public opinion will support. 

Japan went to war to preserve her own 
life and her right to exist among the great 
Powers. Russia’s plans unchallenged and 
successful meant the ultimate doom of 
Japan to an insignificant role in history, 
and presumably severe military punish- 
ment by Russia some day. Having justi- 
fied her right to live, having overwhelm- 
ingly defeated Russia, she is bound so to 
dictate terms of peace as to postpone for 
the longest possible time any return of 
Russia to the status of a dangerous neigh- 
bor. She must look to the future as well 
as to the present and insure herself 
against peril to come; and if she frames 
her demands in the light of this need, the 
Powers, which would do the same under 
similar circumstances, may not object in 
law or reason. 

Russia, on the other hand, if she is 
wise will accept any reasonable terms 
of peace, even if they do involve indem- 
nity or thwarting of her Asiatic exten- 
sion policy, inasmuch as internal condi- 
tions are such that wisdom dictates that 
for a generation to come such statecraft 
as she can marshal be centered on do- 
mestic reforms and on training her sub- 
jects for constantly increased responsibil- 
ity as citizens of an empire constitution- 
ally governed. For great as have been 
Japan’s military successes in this war, 
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and much as she has done to increase her 
own prestige and alter the course of his- 
tory in Asia, her greatest service to civi- 
lization has been her exposure of the cor- 
ruption and inadequacy of the Russian 
bureaucracy and her part in making it im- 
possible for Russia to exist longer as an 
autocracy. 





A New Era in Home Missions 


The plan of reorganization adopted by 
our Home Missionary Society at Spring- 
field two weeks ago inaugurates a new era 
in the work of Congregational churches. 
Eighty years ago the proposal was first 
discussed of forming a national society 
of missions in this country, and a year 
later the American Home Missionary 
Society was evolved out of the United 
Domestic Missionary Society of New 
York. The constitution of the new or- 
ganization was adopted at a meeting of 
friends of home missions in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, May 12, 
1826, with headquarters in that city. 
Four denominations were at first repre- 
sented in the society. In 1861 the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly (New School), 
instituted a committee of its own on 
home missions, and the original society 
was left to Congregationalists, though 
their denominational name was not given 
to it until 1893. 

The methods of administration adopted 
in the beginning have remained essen- 
tially the same notwithstanding the great 
changes brought about by the develop- 
ment of the country. From the first the 
New England state societies continued to 
care for needy churches within their own 
territory, but committed the work in new 
regions to the national society, which ex- 
ercised the same supervision over the 
churches for whose support it contrib- 
uted that the state societies exercise over 
their churches. These societies thus be- 
came auxiliaries to the national society, 
contributing the money to carry on the 
work but.not sharing in its administra- 
tion. The friction which inevitably arose 
has become acute in recent years because 
of changed conditions in population and 
in the distribution of wealth, with in- 
creased demands for missionary aid to 
churches in the auxiliary states. 

The new plan provides for one home 
missionary society, and that national. 
It will extend into every state, but each 
constituent and each co-operating state 
organization will be a part of one whole, 
and will be responsible for its adminis- 
tration. Each self-supporting state will 
have a representative in the governing 
board, and the states which receive more 
than they give will also be represented, 
while every state may have a voice in 
the distribution of the funds and will have 
greater freedom in the use of what it 
receives, 

Important advantages are likely to re- 
sult from the new plan. The nationaliza- 
tion of home missions, which many have 
advocated, will be accomplished. Every 
sum of money contributed will be given 
to the entire field. The appeal will be 
made for Our Country, not for any one 
state or district. The whole amount re- 
ceived will be apportioned to the vari- 
ous sections according to their needs in 
conference with those who will represent 
all the sections. 
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Territorial relations in missions will 
gradually but surely be adjusted to ac- 
tual conditions. Home missions began 
with the idea that the East ought to give 
to the West. That plea continues to 
have force even when it has no other 
than the geographical reason. Those 
who have money ought to give it as the 
Lord’s stewards, and those in greatest 
need who can do the most good with it 
ought to receive it, whether they live 
East or West. The Congregationalist 
has argued that the West is of age. The 
facts and arguments it has presented 
have met with vigorous remonstrances 
from some of our fellow-workers in the 
West who have always looked to the 
East for money. The new plan, when 
in operation, will lead to more thorough 
investigation of the relative conditions 
of wealth in our churches in all sections 
of the country. , 

The sense of responsibility for the work 
of our denomination will through this plan 
tend to become more equitably borne. 
Agents of educational institutions and 
missionary societies often say that they 
find it easier to solicit money in New Eng- 
land and New York than elsewhere be- 
cause Congregationalists in these sections 
are more willing to consider their claims, 
more conscious that it is theirduty to 
share in supporting the benevolent en- 
terprises which belong to our denomina- 
tion. The coming generation in the West 
needs to be educated to assume the bur- 
den and the honor of promoting the high- 
est welfare of the whole country. It 
ought to be counted as great a privilege 
for Colorado Congregationalists to con- 
tribute to Christianize and Americanize 
the great multitude of foreign immigrants 
settling in Massachusetts as it is for our 
Massachusetts churches to give the gos- 
pel to the miners of Colorado. Every 
Christian will better realize the greatness 
of serving the whole country than of con- 
fining his interest to any one section of it. 

We confidently expect that the new 
plan will lead to a substantial increase in 
contributors and contributions to our 
Home Missionary Society. Though the 
constitution cannot be adopted till the 
next annual meeting, the plan is already 
inaugurated. Initial steps -have been 
taken to put it in operation. We do not 
believe our churches of the present gen- 
eration will allow another year to pass 
with a record of home missions like the 
last of restricted work, decreased results 
and accumulating debt. If every pastor 
will state the facts to his congregation, 
explain the reorganization in progress, 
and invite the co-operation of all in doing 
what belongs to all, then the society’s 
next annual report will show that the 
new era has begun. 





In Brief 


The Congregationalist is glad to examine 
material from any source bearing upon sum- 
mer vacations. Brief, piquant descriptions 
of interesting and beautiful places, portrayal 
of that which is odd or out of the way, im- 
pressions gained by contact with new types 
of humanity, fresh ways of doing good and 
concrete suggestions for efficient Christian 
work during the summer are likely to serve 
as the basis of acceptable articles. Keep your 
fellow-readers in the large Congregationalist 
family in mind, then, as you plan for, realize 
and look back upon vacation joys. 


One of the ablest of London’s Anglican cler- 
gymen, conspicuous for his success in getting 
at men, Father Adderley, says that a successful 
open-air preacher to the masses must have a 
sense of humor and not too thinaskin. These 
are essentials for any good minister. 


An acute English student of homiletics ac- 
counts for R. J. Campbell’s success as preacher 
by ‘his psychological gifts. ‘* His power is 
psychic, a subtle and altogether noble form of 
mesmerism, and unless he has a sympathetic 
audience he can do no mighty works.” 





At least two appointments have already 
been made for Mr. Dawson next September. 
The American Board has secured him as one 
of the speakers at its Seattle meetings. At 
their close he will conduct a two weeks’ evan- 
gelistic campaign in Seattle supported by the 
Congregational churches. 





A new painting by Holman Hunt, on which 
he has been working for twelve years, has just 
been placed on exhibition in London. Its sub- 
ject is Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, and it is 
said to be one of the artist’s masterpieces, 
with every detail finished with marvelous care 
and skill. Mr. Hunt is seventy-eight years 
old. 





Sympathy from brethren far and wide will 
go out to Dr. A. H. Piumb of Boston, in the be- 
reavement which has fallen on him in the 
death of his wife while he was ministering 
in his church last Sunday. This event closes 
on earth a long record of rare fidelity and de- 
votion, a tender romance which continued to 
the end, and our prayers are earnest for divine 
consolation to the sorrowing survivor. 





Between Jan. 1 and April 1 of this year 471,- 
744 people in India have died of plague, but 
neither British nor Indian journals which we 
read regularly seem to be much concerned 
about it. Russia has not lost as many soldiers 
and sailors during a war which has lasted 
nearly a year and a half. But it is an un- 
solved problem in India, what to do with the 
surplus population, a multitude of people with 
feeble vitality. 





A square foot of land at the corner of Wall 
Street and Broadway, New York, sold last 
week for $598.20. There were 1,169 other 
square feet in the plot, and the total price 
paid, $700,000, establishes a new high record 
even for Broadway property. The single tax- 
ers will have another text on which to expa- 
tiate with regard to unearned increments. 
Meanwhile, Park Street Church, Boston, is 
still doing business at the old stand. 


Again the sons of missionaries prove the 
stuff that isin them. The University of Wis- 
consin has recently invited to the chairs of 
philosophy and of European history, respec- 
tively, Dr. E. V. McGilvary and Prof. Alfred 
L. P. Dennis. Both were born in mission 
fields. The former has served the Presbyte- 
rian Board in Siam, and the latter is a son 
of Dr. J. S. Dennis, the leading authority in 
this country on missions. No, it doesn’t hart 
a boy or a girl one bit to have one or even two 
missionary parents. 





A petition has been presented to the board 
of trustees of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asking for the removal of its presi- 
dent, Rev. John Gordon. The petitioners, 
who are alumni and prominent Negroes in 
Washington, assert that Mr. Gordon has re- 
fused to associate socially with the students, 
that he is incompetent and that his adminis- 
tration has been unsuccessful. Mr. Gordon 
was inaugurated president last year as the 
successor of Rey. Dr. J. E. Rankin with a 
considerably increased salary. 





We can’t shed any tears over the imprison- 
ment last week of those drivers of fast-speed- 
ing automobiles in New York. They have 
been fined before, and now five days in prison 
will perhaps transform them into law-abiding 
citizens. The automobiles have come to stay, 
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but there will be a good many of us common 
people walking and driving on country and 
city roads for some time to come, and we don’t 
want all the joy eliminated from life in the 
open by the fear of being maimed or killed by 


.a motor car driven at terrific pace. 





It has long been a custom in Germany for 
students in the schools at this season of the 
year to visit cities of their fatherland of his- 
toric interest under the guidance of their teach- 
ers. We have seen groups of boys standing 
before some ancient building listening to the 
story of what has been done in it in past gen- 
erations, and have heard them afterwards 
singing patriotic songs. Perhaps the custom 
may be adopted in this country. The Senior 
Class of the Bellows Falls, Vt., high school 
has made a visit to Washington instead of 
having Class Day exercises. Under proper 
auspices it is a good thing for any school class 
to do. 


Dr. Osler ought to have been at the Andover 
anniversariés last week! Dr. Lyman Whiting, 
a member of the seminary class of 1842, and 
now in his eighty-ninth year, attended all the 
examinations, took part in several services, 
and was delegated by the examining commit- 
tee to represent them at the alumni dinner, 
always speaking in so clear a voice that none 
could fail to hear. Since the death of Dr. 
Dowse, Dr. Whiting is the oldest pastor in 
service in Massachusetts, probably also in 
New England, having been ordained (at 
Brookfield) in 1843, and been in continuous 
service for sixty-two years—for sixteen years 
at East Charlemont, in the hill country of 
western Massachusetts. 


Already the response to the announcement 
by the American Board of the special train to 
Seattle, to carry attendants upon its Septem- 
ber meetings, has been sufficient to fill three 
cars to start from Boston and one from New 
York. A special train for New England dele- 
gates alone is therefore practically assured. 
The combination of a notable meeting of the 
Board, the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland and all the scenic beauties of the 
Pacific coast carry a strong appeal both to 
those who have been there once and those 
who have been waiting for the opportune 
time to go. Application for space should be 
made promptly to Mr. J. G. Hosmer, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 


Here is the July Number of The Pilgrim 
Teacher with quite as interesting and varied a 
table of contents as ever, but with a decided 
difference from its predecessors in the im- 
pression which its external appearance makes. 
We look a little closer at the cover and find 
that the enterprising editors have added to 
the time honored title the words, ‘“‘and Sun- 
day School Outlook.’’ Those who have been 
watching the development of the periodical 
will hardly be surprised to see that the in- 
creasing tendency to mirror the broad field of 
religious education is hereafter to be recog- 
nized in the title of the magazine. This will 
not make it a whit less valuable to those who 
depend on its exposition of the Sunday school 
lesson, but will help to commend it to Sunday 
school workers generally, as well as to all who 
have to do with the religious training of youth. 


A Harvard professor deeply interested in 
the moral quality of current business methods 
sought to secure from the point of view of 
business men, two or three articles which 
might contribute to the elucidation of great 
problems now under discussion. After con- 
siderable inquiry in the circles where he would 
naturally obtain suggestions, he was able to 
find only two men sufficiently well recom- 
mended for the special task he had in mind, 
and these men were not Christian business 
men but Jews. We understand that a de- 
nominational body in search of speakers on 
the theme of business morality made up a 
tentative list of five possible speakers, all of 
whom were Jews. Can it be possible that the 
modern Jew in business is better qualified to 
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speak helpfully and illuminatingly on the sub- 
ject of honorable methods in business than 
the average Christian business man is ? 





Notable Points in Church News 


A teaching ministry (The Naugatuck Val- 
ley, page 833). : 

Dedication service held by the church in a 
member’s new home (Hartford Letter, page 
$32). 

A church which justifies its existence by 
strengthening many others (Southwestern 
Minnesota, page 8:35). 

Reception tendered an especially weleome 
new pastor by another church beside his own 
(The Naugatuck Valley, page 833). 





A Farewell from Mr. Dawson 


I desire, on the morning of my sailing for 
England, to express my deep gratitude to the 
people of the American churches, to the min- 
isters and to the members of the national 
evangelistic committee, for the great kindness 
and generosity with which they have received 
me. The work of preaching twice a day for 
more than four months has been arduous but 
joyous. Everywhere I have found the quick- 
est response to the message God has confided 
to me, and I leave these shores with the 
knowledge that I leave behind me a multitude 
of friends. 

If there is one farewell- word that I would 
like to say to all those who have been inter- 
ested in my work, it is this: we have only 
begun the work—we have seen the awaken- 
ing, but the great revival is yet tocome. It is 
because I am convinced of this that I hope to 
return early in September in order to speak 
for the American Board and hold evangelistic 
services in Seattle; after which, as God shall 
give me strength, I will continue the evangel- 
istic campaign along the lines already indi- 
eated. May God bless the American churches 
and prepare them for the great work of the fall 
and winter. 

In acknowledging my obligations, I would 
especially mention the press, which has treated 
me with uniform kindness, and has given a 
generous interpretation to my message, to the 
great help of my work. 


Brooklyn, June 10. W. J. Dawson. 





In and Around Boston 


A Brother Held in Honor 


Boylston Church has enjoyed since its be- 
ginning the fellowship and support of Mr. 
George W. Fowler, who has just completed a 
half century of residence in Jamaica Plain. 
A reception was given to him at the church 
last week attended not only by the members 
of the congregation but by many prominent 
citizens of that part of the city. Mr. Fowler 
was presented with a gold headed ebony cane. 


A Well-earned Vacation 

Rey. W. R. Campbell, pastor of the High- 
land Church, sails this week Thursday in the 
steamship Winifredian to join Mrs. Campbell, 
who has preceded him, for a summer’s rest in 
Europe. As president of the Education So- 
ciety, a director of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, a member of the com- 
mission representing the Congregational 
churches of Greater Boston, in addition to 
his labors as a pastor, Mr. Campbell has been 
untiring in his devotion to the interests of 
our churches. With the confidence of them 
all he has given them time and thought with- 
out stint, and goes on his journey with the 
good wishes of a host of friends. 


The American Board and Its New Recruits 

The series of conferences with the twenty- 
seven outgoing missionaries, most of which 
were covered in our last issue, extended to 
June7. For the farewell meeting Park Street 


Church was packed with corporate members 
and other friends of missions, including 500— 
600 young people. The program suggested 
that of an installation. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie gave an inspiring charge to the out- 
going missionaries, telling them it was their 
joyful mission to tell a lost world that it had 
been found and redeemed by Christ. Secre- 
tary Smith, in charging the churches,’ re- 
minded them of their share in the service 
and the victory. President Capen presented 
te each appointee his formal commission, in 
the name of the Board, the churches and 
Jesus Christ; and Secretary Strong offered 
the prayer of consecration. An appeal was 
read, which had been drawn up and signed 
by the twenty-seven candidates, urging the 
young people of Congregational churches to 
become responsible to the Board for the 
supply of candidates of whom thirty-six will 
be needed within a year. The most impres- 
sive feature, since it supplied the element of 
reality, was the one-minute speeches of the 
missionaries themselves, telling what led them 
to take up missions as a life work. Hereafter, 
no missionary will go out from the Board 
without the heartening impetus of a fare- 
well meeting. If he cannot attend a general 
conference, one will be arranged in his home 
church, the nearest corporate members repre- 
senting the Board in giving the commission. 


A Needed Building 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Boston has carried on for ten years a School 
of Domestic Science which has been increas- 
ingly successful. Forty-three pupils were en- 
rolled last year. The accommodations at 40 
Berkeley Street are too restricted to carry on 
all the work of the association, so a building 
was hired for the use of the School of Domestic 
Science. The lease expires this year and it is 
hoped that a sum of money can be raised suf- 
ficient to warrant making plans for a new 
building. A good building lot is owned near 
the present site and the association has also 
purchased the property on either side of the 
old building so that either enlargements may 
be made or an entire new building erected. 
Already $50,000 has been pledged and further 
-contributions will be gratefully received by 
Miss Abbie B. P. Walley, 201 Clarendon 
Street, Boston. 


Social Science in the North End 

At the opening of the Ministers’ Meeting 
Pres. J. E. Kirbye of Drury College and Rev. 
S. M. Newman, D.D., of Washington spoke 
enthusiastically of Congregational work in 
the South. The principal speaker, Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield of the Civic Service House, was 
listened to with great interest. He has been 
a worker for twenty-four years both in the 
East Side of New York and the North End of 
Boston, and gave as the title of his address, 
The Truth of So-Called Slum Work. He be- 
lieves that harm has been done by people who 
have worked a short time in the over-crowded 
districts and then written up their impres- 
sions, betraying the confidence of the people 
who have trusted them and drawing types 
from individuals they have known. The chil- 
dren of immigrants are the main instruments 
for reform. It is they who build the outlying 
residential districts of New York, who become 
the public school teachers, and in the recent 
overthrow of Tammany Hall the words of a 
foreign boy in a Boys’ Club started the famous 
campaign and these young men were among 
the best speakers in it. Mr. Bloomfield laid 
great stress on the importance of the library 
and a wise librarian in the slums and gave re- 
markable instanees of the love of nature in 
children which is fostered by the recent out- 
put of nature books. Their love of music and 
art is a passion and only opportunity is lack- 
ing to bring out in many cases great genius. 
Some people think those in the so-called slums 
are anarchists and dangerous, but Mr. Bloom- 
field says they are so only because Americans 
do not harness their magnificent energy and 
vitality to the right things. The address was 
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notable and called forth expressions of ap- 
proval from the ministers. 





An Evening in Japan 


Just before leaving Spencer, Mass., for Jamaica 
Plain, Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawkins conducted a novel 
and successful entertainment to raise money for 
missions. The affair was under the auspices of 
the Young Women’s Mission Club, and took the 
form of an evening in Japan, the country they had 
been studying about. Like all Mrs. Hawkins’s ef- 
forts, it was characterized by originality and invent- 
iveness. The entertainment was a clever object 
lesson on missions, which are dear to Mrs. Haw- 
kins’s heart, and she carefully arranged every de- 
tail to render it at once attractive and instructive. 

The vestibule, chapel, parlor and dining-room of 
the church were skillfully transformed to suggest 
the Sunrise Kingdom. The decorations were of 
lanterns, Japanese cherry trees, screens, Oriental 
hangings and draperies. A Japanese tea house 
was arranged in a hollow square of blooming cherry 
trees hung with lanterns. Here under an enormous 
Japanese umbrella were set little tables, which 
were well patronized. At various decorated booths 
a@ large display of Japanese goods were on sale, 
also passe partout work, fancy articles—the handi- 
work of the young ladies. One room fitted up for 
the children was full of novelties, including a Jap- 
anese booth with dolls, peanut men, Japanese 
houses, kagos (the favorite vehicle for conveying 
women in Japan), made for this occasion. 

The Japanese village drew a crowd. It was lo- 
cated on a sawdust plain near a miniature lake, 
cleverly simulated by mirrors. On the plain grew 
cherry blossoms to which were attached Japanese 
toys. Many excavations were made for buried 
treasures. The fireworks of that country were 
shown and Japanese jingles were told. 

A minature Japanese house made for this occa- 
sion was exhibited. It was of cardboard and 
the yard in front was filled with Japs. The gate- 
way was covered with Japanese characters. Two 
Japanese dolls dressed as coolies carried a kago 
containing a Japanese doll. Inthe courtyard were 
lanterns on frames similar to those used in that 
country. Suspended from the arch of the gateway 
were five Japanese lanterns, one letter of the word 
Japan painted on each. 

The crowning feature was the jinrikisha, which 
Mrs. Hawkins had cleverly evolved. This two- 
wheeled vehicle had on the back a card covered 
with Japanese characters. It was drawn by coolies 
in Japanese costume and a small fee was paid for 
rides in it. 

Several Japanese customs were carried out. A 
boy dressed in costume announced the entertain- 
ment by clapping two sticks. A Japanese drill was 
given by girls with lighted Japanese lanterns. 
There were recitations by girls with umbrellas. 
The special feature of the entertainment was an or- 
iginal Japanese sketch, ‘‘ Kiku”’ (chrysanthemum), 
which was produced upon the stage by a number 
of young people in Japanese costumes. The scene 
was laid at the Doshisha girls’ school at Tokio, 
where the heroine of the sketch, Kiku, is at school 
being supported by a girls’ club in America. She 
has to leave for a time for lack of funds. The 
ostracism which Christian girls suffer at the hands 
of their relatives in Japan was strikingly shown. 
A girls’ Japanese orchestra was another feature. 

The affair was an unqualified success and Mrs. 
Hawkins received many enthusiastic congratula- 
tions. Her loss is keenly felt in this church as 
well as that of the pastor. Both had greatly en- 
deared themselves to the people and devoted 
themselves heart and soul to the interests of this 
church. Before leaving they received various valu- 
able tributes of esteem and affection. G. R. W. 





It is difficult to see why in any community, it 
will not be much more satisfactory to abandon the 
Sunday school library entirely as such and as now 
administered, and care for this matter through the 
public library and its branches and reading rooms. 
For the present perhaps, objection will be raised to 
expending public money for books which may be 
ealled sectarian. But granting that we have not yet 
reached the point where this, that is the expendi- 
ture of public money, can be accomplished with 
entire ease and safety, the following plan is cer- 
tainly feasible: To let each of the churches place in 
the hands of the trustees of the public library the 
sum which it would otherwise expend directly for 
its own library—this aggregate sum to be expended 
for the purchase of books,: under suggestion and 
advisement from pastors, superintendents and 
teachers of the various churches and Sunday 
schools, co-operating with the librarian and the 
trustees.—J. H. Canfield, Columbia University. 
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Shop Workers Studying the Bible 


The Admirable Instruction Provided by the Y. M. C. A. in Industrial Centers 


By FRANK W. OBER, EDITOR ASSOCIATION MEN 


Half a million men have attended the shop 
classes and meetings of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the past year, at all 
sorts of hours, ranging from four in the morn- 
ing until midnight. In most of the shops 
where these meetings are held at least seventy- 
five per cant. are non-Christians or Roman 
Catholics. In one seventeen nationalities are 
employed. It is a well-known fact that with 
the majority of these men there is a deep- 
seated prejudice against the Church, but this 
prejudice does not exist against Christ. That 
the religious and social instincts are the stron- 


many of the teachers and speakers are lay- 
men. The success of a class depends upon 
the kind of a man the leader is. In the first 
place he has got to be alert, *‘ right on his feet 
allthetime.”? As the entire service lasts but 
thirteen minutes, he must be able to say some. 
thing and say it quick. He must have wit 
enough to keep men interested, be clever 
enough to turn an answer to the man who 
wants to know where Cain got his wife; have 
sense enough to steer clear of irritating ques- 
tions; know enough about labur problems not 
to discuss them: be able to put truth in a lan- 
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gest instincts in men is proved by the sustained 
popularity of these services. 

Some of the associations have been holding 
these meetings at noon or at midnight or 
whatever the lunch hour might be, week after 
week tor five years, notably in Cleveland, 
where there is a weekly attendance of 3,900 
men in seventy groups. These services have 
gradually effected a change in the spirit of 
the shops and in the character of the men. 
Where profanity and obscenity prevailed deli- 
cacy prevails. ‘The saloon trade has been les- 
sened and individual character affected. Men 
are better in their family life. The employers 
find them better workmen and more contented 
and the city finds men who contribute to its 
character rather than to its burden. Employ- 
ers have said that the entire moral atmosphere 
of their shops has been affected. From one 
shop eight Bohemians united with the church, 
and at another where the life of Christ had 
been taught for two years nearly a dozen men 
voluntarily applied to churches in the neigh- 
borhood of their homes for membership. A 
street car motorman who had not been to 
church for seven years is one of the most in- 
terested members of a group which catches 
him and a few of his assoc‘ates between runs 
for twenty minutes’ study on Friday mornings. 

A German who was an excommunicated 
Roman Catholic because of his uniting with 
the Masons, after attending a meeting in his 
shop for several years, found his prejudice 
against Christianity and the Church broken 
down and declared his purpose to be a Chris- 
tian. He was asked if he would open his 
home for a neighborhood meeting. ‘I must 
ask the woman,” he said, and his wife gave 
her assent, although she had never been to 
church but once and that was to be married, 
and their three children had never seen the 
inside of a church. The neighborhood meet- 
ing established in his home became a factor 
for good on their street. 


READY REPARTEE DEMANDED 


While these meetings are directed by the 
religious work secretaries of the associations, 


to beand to take his part in the kingdom of 
God, as God meant him to take it; to be his 
son and enjoy a son’s privileges and do a son’s 
work. The patient week after week teaching 
of the Bible has.led men to rightly learn of 
Christ, to admire him and to follow him. 

Good music and gospel songs led by a porta- 
ble organ or a cornet; a quartet or chorus 
formed of men in the shops (and there are 
plenty of men who sing and sing well) supply 
the musical part of the program. 

Occasionally, after two or three years of 
this teaching, a series of meetings which are 
strictly evangelistic will be held daily in a 
shop, to bring to decision men who have been 
taught for this time. Recently at one such 
service nearly forty men expressed their 
decision before their fellows; at another, 
twenty-four men. Meetings held occasion- 
ally in the churches in the neighborhood and 
in men’s homes have brought the same results. 
For the church service a canvass of the neigh- 
borhood is thoroughly made. 


FROM MANSION TO RAILWAY BARN 


These meetings and Bible classes are not 
confined to shops and factories. In boarding 
houses, in the directors’ room at the bank, in 
luxurious homes on the avenue, in a work- 
man’s cottage, in a back yard, in a street rail- 
way barn at 4.30 in the morning, while the 
men are awaiting to be called, in railroad ca- 
booses, fire engine houses and wherever a 
group of men may be gathered around a leader 
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guage comprehendable to shop men; to tell a 
story well, make graphic illustration and force 
men to make application of the lesson to them- 
selves without a sting or smart. 

A course of fifty-two lessuns in the life of 
Christ is generally used. The question method 
is followed, but the teacher answers his own 
questions. 


CHRIST BROUGHT CLOSE TO LIFE 


These leaders understand that this teaching 
is seriuus busiuess and while clever enough 
to catch and huld the attention of a scattered 
crowd are driving straight for the head con- 
stantly. The dominant thought is to 1epre- 
sent Christ, and the answer his life to the 
needs of men. Nod -fference is made between 
the problems of a shop man and his employer 
or a Ruman Catholic or Protestant. Men are 
not pitied because they have to wurk, neither 
are they patronized or petted. Thee is no 
apology made fur the gospel nor any attempt 
made to “‘adapt” it. The great cuncern of 
the leader is tu make a man what he ought 


One of Five Shop Bible Classes 


the Bible is studied at any convenient rally- 
ing hour of the day or night. At the Young 
Men’s Christian Association buildings a hun- 
dred or so men who are living in boarding 
houses meet together for lunch at six or in 
class groups on Sunday afternoons, the most 
dissipated time of the week, for Bible study. 
On Sunday evening, after lunch, the clubs 
break up into gruups to attend church. 

In one city there are sixteen cottage meet- 
ings at the homes of railroad and shop men. 
At one such service which I attended recently 
not one of the thirty people present even at- 
tended church a yeur ago. Now all but the 
few new recruits ure church members. 

For each of these services one man is re- 
sponsible, and often a course of lessons pre- 
pared by the assvuciation is considered week 
after week, the teacher attending the normal 
class. Most of the groups are simple services 
of ‘‘testimuny, prayer and song ’’—a simple 
service indeed, but one which works a mar- 
velous change in men. Those who have been 
drunkards and lived a vile life have become 
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true Christian men under its spell, and then 
yoked up for continuous service to the Church. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS 


The “ night shift,’ as well as the day gang, 
in some of the great all-night railroad shops, 
yards and fouudries have their service. A 
freight yard boss, who used to send out his 
trains with a volley of curses, came under the 
intluence of his fellow-railroad men at such 
a meeting and is now a clean-mouthed and 
kindly foreman. Engineers who have taken 
their place at the throttle nearly intoxicated 
have become preachers of Christ and Bible 
teachers in the hours between their ‘“‘ runs”’ 
through these influences. The Bible itself as 
sanely taught by men who have caught its 
message and become its messengers has been 
the great factor which has wrought change in 
the lives of hundreds of men who have been 
thought unapproachable, as they would not 
attend Christian services. The association 
has found that when men will not come to its 
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Average Attendance 300 


building, it can-go to them. The plan at 
Cleveland is to thus reach as far as possible 
every one of the six hundred factories and 
shops in that city. By reforming little groups 
of men for Bible study in services in offices, 
stores, boarding houses, homes and every- 
where where a few may be gathered others 
will come under the Bible story’s spell. The 
association building is a power house and 
training station to start to work from even 
more than a workshop or a center for reli- 
gious services. 

The association counts its work but begun 
when a man is led to announce his purpose to 
become a Christian. Christian faith is proved 
by Christian service. All over the city men 
are found who not only become Christians, 
but have united with the church, and are 
constantly engaged in the work of the church, 
who through the influence of these little meet- 
ings entered upon their discipleship. They 
are now bringing others whom they meet in 
business or social life or are seeking personally 
for the church and its service. 





Experts Criticise the Y. M. C. A. 


The Recent Searching Examination of Methods and Aims 


By A MEMBER 


That was a novel sort of a conference the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries of North America 
planned for themselves at Niagara the last 
four days of May. They invited outside men 
who were capable of most intelligent criticism 
of their work to make a six months’ study of 
it and then frankly and without restraint criti- 
cise and suggestimprovements. Pres. G.Stan- 
ley Hall spoke of the plan thus: “‘ This mag- 
nificent new step in trying to see yourselves 
as others see you by inviting outside but 
friendly men to suggest and even criticise 
should mark an epoch and set an example for 
other organizations, both religious and secu- 
lar... . Your purpose is akin to that of the 
manufacturing plants which invite specialists 
to look over their processes and machinery to 
see if they can suggest from their different 
standpoints modifications that would make 
for greater economy and efficiency.”’ Praise 
was not sought. The complaint most heard 
was that the critics were too gentlemanly to 
be brutally frank as was desired. Nearly 800 
secretaries were present, nearly double the 
number of any former year. 

President Hall thought the religious text- 
books could be improved, urged that the mem- 
bership of the association, which first rec- 
ognized the true meaning and value of youth 
be kept young, and that ‘“‘the strong short 


circuit current between the individual soul 
and Jesus” be not weakened by Jong circuit 
activities. 

President King of Oberlin criticised the 
Bible study of the associations, urging more 
open-mindedness, feeling that some had shut 
out constructive students to whom they must 
turn sooner or later for the help educated men 
are sure to need. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate at the committee’s request had 
written to seventy-five pastors of seven de- 
nominations known to be critical of the asso- 
ciation movement, asking for frank statements 
of their reasons, these to be read without nam- 
ing the authors. Perhaps this was the most 
intense session, but no man showed irritation, 
all were seeking the viewpoints of others. 
Some critics urged that too little religious 
work was done, others that none should be 
attempted. A few urged affiliation with 
broader theology, more favored conservative 
ground. One was afraid even that the asso- 
ciation would become a young man’s church. 
Another suggested that it failed because it 
lacked the saeraments, creed, etc. Some of 
these letters revealed more than any one 
thing an ignorance of the association’s plan 
and objective to be subservient and supple- 
mental to the church. But there were just 
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and valuable criticisms of individual associa- 
tions. Dr. Buckley, in summing up as a life- 
long member of the organization, urged them 
to consider carefully these criticisms. He 
said: ‘“‘I consider the association to be the 
most remarkable development apart from the 
Christian Church. You men should wear a 
path to the pastor’s house. Make your work 
right athletically, ‘recreatively, socially, edu- 
catively and spiritually and right in sympathy 
with man in all his needs.’’ 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright discussed the edu- 
cational work urging that the association be 
made an intellectual center especially for wage- 
earning men. 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, the physical instructor 
at Harvard, and J. E. Sullivan, secretary of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, suggested plans 
to perfect the physical department which Mr. 
Sullivan said was doing more good for the 
cause of athletics than any other organiza- 
tion because ‘“‘the association was built on 
right lines.” 

Mr. Ernest Abbott of the Outlook had vis- 
ited twoscore or more associations and dis- 
cussed the efficiency of the secretary. It was 
a bold talk and given to men who he declared 
“in point of character, devotion, faith and 
achievement commanded the admiring respect 
of their critic.’’ His criticism was chiefly that 
they were not students or thinkers though a 
stronger, intellectual body of men than for- 
merly. 

The social possibilities, the largest field to 
which the association is studying to adapt it- 
self, received the strenuous attention of Wil- 
liam T. Ellis, whose keen wit laid bare the 
closet skeletons and showed the possibilities 
in human friendship as the means of associa- 
tion influences. Dr. Luther H. Gulick took 
up the same theme, declaring that socials are 
usually intensely anti-social, trivial and unin- 
teresting, as compared with college friend- 
ships where men lived together as in the small 
colleges. In acrowd a man meets many and 
knows none. Men are reached and taught not 
by books or spoken word as the personality of 
the man who teaches. Men’s characters are 
changed by their leaders; therefore, as asso- 
ciation, secure and mold the leaders of groups 
of men and boys, and they will shape the 
crowd. 

Secretaries returned from this conference 
with clearer ideas as to the difficulties they 
were to meet and the breadth of their work 
than from any previous similar gathering. 
This program was an experiment. It will 
probably not be again duplicated, but not one 
man was heard to say that its influence will 
not be salutary and far reaching. It takes 
good metal to stand hammering for four days 
and the most severe criticism that the experts 
can bring, and not be heartbroken or angry. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Greece has put a stop to plans to make 
Corfu a second Monte Carlo. 

Returns of the Welsh Methodist Conferences 
show the numerical gains of the revival, South 
Wales returning 1,120 more members than last 
year. 

Lord Radstock, just home from his fifth 
tour of inspection of India and its institutions, 
says that India is the best governed country 
in the world, and that, speaking generally, 
there is very little opposition to Christianity 
among the educated natives. 

The growth of Protestanism in France dur- 
ing the last century is prophetic of larger 
progress when the separation between Church 
and State is completed. In 100 years Prot- 
estant church buildings have increased from 
50 to 1,300, pastors from 120 to nearly 1,000, be- 
sides 200 evangelists, while more than 100 
religious societies and charities have sprung 
up and 65 periodicals are published. 





No high degree of morals can be established 
or maintained without manual labor.—Froebel. 
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Rev. William H. Davis, D. D. 


An Appreciation 


By Rev. Francis E. CLARK, D.D. 


Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., was born in Chelsea, 
Vt., April 23,1852; graduated from Dartmouth in 
1874 and from Union Seminary in 1877. He held 
pasterates at Washington Street Church, Beverly, 
Mass. (1877-84), First Church, Detroit (1884-96), 
and at Eliot Church, Newton (1896-1905). Early 
last autumn he went to California for his health, 


* returning to Clifton Springs, where he died, June 7. 


The funeral services were held at the Eliot Church 
last Sunday afternoon, under the direction of Rev. 
F. 8. Hatch, who has been acting as pastor during 
Dr. Davis’s illness. The prayer was offered by 
Rev. D. 8. Clark and addresses made by Pres. W. 
J. Tucker and Sec. J. L. Barton. Deacons and 
other prominent officials of the church acted as 
pallbearers. There was a large attendance both 
of citizens and of Congregational ministers and 
laymen of the metropolitan district. 


It has never been my privilege to meet 
@ more winsome, loveable and noble na- 
ture than that of William H. Davis, who 
exchanged earth for heaven on June 7. 

My first memories of him go back nearly 
eight and thirty years. I was a student 
in the old Kimball Union Academy, one 
of the famous hill town schools of New 
Hampshire. About the same time there 
entered the school from Chelsea, Vt., a 
singularly attractive, pleasant-faced boy. 
He was gentle but manly; generous, 
kindly and modest. He was a thorough 
boy with no trace of the precocious prig, 
but at the same time, a Christian boy, 
whose religion was as natural and genuine 
as his good nature, and his love of fun. 
We were attracted to each other, and 
soon agreed to become roommates al- 
though we were not in the same class. 
For nearly a year we roomed together, 
and in the intimacy of this relation, I 
recall no word or act that was not sin- 
cere, generous and pure. I remember no 
unkind criticism of others, no ungenerous 
rivalry or jealousy of disposition, no 
word which his sister or mother might 
not have heard with joy. 

In Dartmouth College, we were still 
friends, though being in different classes 
we were not thrown so much together, 
but I knew of no dimming of the luster 
on that bright face, or tarnishing of that 
pure heart. During all our years in the 
active ministry, we have frequently met 
and renewed the memories of the olden 
days. And now again at the very end of 
this useful and beloved life, 1 have been 
thrown with him once more, and for three 
weeks just before his end, saw him almost 
daily in the sanatarium at Clifton Springs 
where he died. 

There was a change indeed in the out- 
ward man. The expressive face had 
grown thin and pale; the physical vigor 
was at a very low ebb; yet though his 
outward man was perishing, his inward 
man was renewed day by day. When al- 
most too weak to wave his hand to his 
friends, he summoned up the same kindly 
smile, and was as courteous and consid- 
erate of others as he had ever been. 

Whatever doctor, nurse or friend could 
do for him was acknowledged with that 
rare graciousness which won every heart. 
The early radiance of character remained. 
The same purity, courtesy and winsome- 
ness were his to the end. 

This is not the place to tell of the 
many services that he performed and 
the many posts of honor to which he 


was called as pastor of two of the lar- 
gest and most influentiai churches in the 
country; as trustee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and other educational institutions; 
as a member of the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board, in whose 
work his whole soul was enlisted, he 
proved himself in all a conspicuously 
able and many-sided man. He was ear- 
nest and persuasive in the pulpit; dili- 
gent about his Master’s business at all 
times; wise in counsel, equal to any of 
the high responsibilities and honors that 
were put upon him; equal in spirit, at 
least, if not in physical strength and vi- 
tality. 

But when all these positions of influ- 
ence and honor have been recounted, and 
few, dying at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-four, have filled more, he 
will, I venture to say, be longest re- 
membered by his friends for the inward 
spirit so exactly expressed in his out- 
ward charm of face and manner. How 
his people loved him! I have known of 
at least one business man who kept Dr. 
Davis’s photograph on his business desk 
as a constant inspiration to him. As we 
sometimes see the face of wife or child 
or lover in a business office, so this man 
kept his pastor’s face ever before him. 

He had a genius for friendship. His 
people in Detroit and Beverly, after the 
lapse of many years, remember him with 
as much. affection as those who have 
known him in his latest pastorate. In 
associations and conferences, in the 
Monday Club and other gatherings of 
this sort, his presence always added to 
the joy of his ministerial friends. Free 
from every sinister thought concerning 
ethers, he excited only thoughts of love 
in the hearts of his comrades in the min- 
istry. 

His work for the cause of home mis- 
sions when pastor of the most prominent 
church in Michigan will long bear fruit, 
and, after coming to Boston, nothing en- 
gaged his heart more thoroughly than 
the cause of world-wide missions in con- 
nection with his position in the American 
Board. Almost the last coherent thing 
he was heard to say before his death was, 
“We must do more for Japan, more 
money and more men, if possible, for 
Japan.’ He was upon the sub-committee 
for Japan on the Prudential Committee, 
and the needs of that wonderful empire 
were evidently deeply engraved upon his 
heart. 

I have room for but one more memory— 
and that his exuberant joyin nature. As 
we rode over the New Hampshire hills a 
few months ago to the old academy where 
we first met, every breath of the tonic 
uplands seemed to be like new wine to his 
soul. ‘‘Isn’t this good?’ he would say. 
‘‘Was there ever such a day as this?” 
“What a grand old state New Hampshire 
is!’? And as we were soon afterwards 
together in a camp in the heart of the 
Maine woods, the same delight in lake 
and sky, and forest and cloud-capped 
peak seemed to be ever welling up from his 
soul. No wonder that this was so, for 
he carried the fountain of joy with him. 
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om own heart was a well-spring of bless- 
ng. 

To her who so bravely and beautifully 
shared his joys and his pain during all 
these years of happy wedded life, who 
cared for him with unwearied devotion to 
the very end, and to the three children 
he leaves behind, the hearts of a multi- 
tude will go out in sympathy and affec- 
tion, and many among his old-time ac- 
quaintances, his parishioners and brother 
ministers will think of David’s words 
concerning Jonathan: “I am distressed 
for thee, my brother. Very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me. Thy love to me was 
wonderful.” 





Education 


Carleton reports a gift of $100,000 from Mr. 
W. H. Laird of Winona, who has been a steady 
friend of the college from its establishment. 


Next year Lasell Seminary will make do- 
mestie science one of the electives of its 
Junior and Senior years. 


Princeton Theological Seminary will receive 
about $1,750,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mary 
J. Winthrop, an agreement having been made 
between her heirs and the trustees of the sem- 
inary. The property of the institution is in- 
creased by this bequest to nearly four million 
dollars. 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
graduated last week a class of five. In his 
Commencement address Rev. Harlan P. Beach 
emphasized the importance of the work done 
by this school, saying that only two of the 
forty similar institutions in the country ap- 
proach it in efficiency. 


Colorado College has received a great en- 
couragement to raise its proposed new endow- 
ment of $500,000 by two gifts, one of $100,000 
from Gen. W. J. Palmer of Colorado Springs 
and another of $50,000 from Mr. Carnegie. 
This is not the first time General Palmer has 
shown his sense of the value of this institu- 
tion to Colorado and the New West. 


Elmira College, New York, the first woman’s 
college in Ameriea, celebrated its semicenten- 
nial last week and the early days of this week 
with notable festivities. Rev. A. W. Cowles, 
D. D., has been with the college as professor 
and president during all its life since its first 
year, and is now president emeritus. Several 
of its graduates live in the neighborhood of 
Boston. Miss E. Harriet Stanwood of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions was for eight 
years a professor of mathematics in the college. 


The trustees of the French-American Col- 
lege at Springfield have voted to apply to the 
legislature of Massachusetts for permission 
to change the name of the institution to the 
American International College. Hereafter 
the work of solicitation of funds is to be 
intrusted to a special committee. A gift of 
$5,000 from an unnamed donor is announced, 
to be set aside for endowment. Seventeen 
nationalities are now represented among the 
pupils of this school. This year’s Commence- 
ment address was delivered by Pres. C. C. 
Hall of Union Seminary. 


Notwithstanding the faculty, alumni and 
undergraduates of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology by very large majorities have 
voted against a merger of that institution with 
the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
University, the corporation of trustees of the 
institute by a vote of 20 to 12 had voted for 
union on the ground that administrative, finan- 
cial ends are to be gained, notably joint par- 
ticipation in the large bequest to scientific 
education made by the late Gordon McKay. 
It is a striking case of utilitarianism winning 
over sentiment. If Harvard assents and the 
courts declare the merger possible under trusts 
now operative, the merger is likely to be 
perfected. 
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The Great Congregational Opportunity 


Hearts and Hands United in Home Missionary Endeavor 


By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., NEw YORK 


Not all revolutions are noisy. For the first 
time in a Congregational generation a commit- 
tee has been found with adequate knowledge 
united to ample courage; the Committee of 
Five on the Home Missionary Society has 
made a report that grasps the situation and is 
not a compromise. The experience of many 
years and the immediate teaching of some 
fifteen years of troubled history have been 
gathered up in one bold decision and a new 
day has dawned. Let us all rejoice in it and 
take courage. 

It is well to recall John Stuart Mill’s fare- 
well warning in his unfinished book on Social- 
ism, when he charged his readers to remember 
that ‘‘the future of mankind would be gravely 
imperilled if these great questions were left to 
be fought over between ignorant change and 
ignorant opposition to change.’’ Fortunately 
in facing this, our great denominational prob- 
lem, we are now delivered from this danger. 
Whatever of contest we must have will be in 
the open day; and such teaching as we must 
needs get by experience will not be the result 
of either ‘‘ignorant change,” or ‘ignorant 
opposition.” 

It may be well to set in order a few consid- 
erations: 

1. There is to be no backward step. The 
discussion at Springfield was ample and ear- 
nest, and the decision when reached was con- 
clusive. But for the constitutional restriction 
the necessary alterations of the organization 
of the national society would have been at 
once effected. The report of the committee was 
intelligent, consistent and adequate. Now it 
only remains to put it into effect, leaving to 
time to indicate such modifications as its use 
may suggest. The committee having it in 
charge may properly conclude that the Spring- 
field discussion will not be reopened. 

2, We of the constituency need to be re- 
minded with much emphasis that constitu- 
tions, however excellent, will not work them- 
selves. Mr. John Morley has recently pointed 
out that over three hundred different national 
constitutions were promulgated in Europe be- 
tween the years 1800 and 1880. If our national 
missionary societies have not written consti- 
tutions as frequently as that, they have tried 
modifications enough to prove his eontention, 
**So slow have men been in discovering that 
the forms of government are much less im- 
portant than the forces behind them.” 

We now have promise of a form of organiza- 
tion that accomplishes the two essential things, 
it *‘ leaves liberty and law to awaken and con- 
trol the energies of the individual man,’”’ while 
at the same time “‘ giving its best chance to 
the common good”; and in home missionary 
work that means throwing responsibility upon 
the local community, and keeping before each 
the needs of all. 

3. We shall now be free to give all our 
thought to the development and use of moral 
and spiritual force. The great problem has 
been money. The society is in pressing need 
of money today. The money will come when 
the springs of spiritual force areopened. Our 
responsible men will be free to use their efforts 
in this direction, and the interest of the con- 
stituency, so far as interest exists, will not be 
absorbed in questions of maladjusted admin- 
istration or frittered away in fruitless contro- 
versy. The channels will be more freely open 
for the prayers and love and zeal of the mem- 
bers of the churches to go out directly to the 
needy fields. In a new and truer sense the 
society will be the agent and the instrument 
of the churches and of al] the churches. 

4, There is a guaranty now of harmony. 
The discussion has been thorough and long 
continued and earnest. There is no sense of 
triumph of one over another and no sugges- 


tion of party. The one purpose is and has been 
to know and do what is best for the cause. 
We have no more precious heritage than the 
work of the society in the past, and no more 
illustrious fame than that of the men who 
have done the work of the society, both in the 
administration and on the field. 

The simple truth is that new times need 
new methods and often new men, not always 
to displace the older ones, but to re-enforce 
them and to make sure the harvest which they 
have planted. Personal considerations have 
happily been kept out of the discussion. Many 
a disciple of Christ and many an organization 
in the service of Christ has learned to say 
with serenity if not with joy, ‘‘He must in- 
crease, and I must decrease.” 

What if the day shall come when a very 
small share of the money raised for home mis- 
sions be sent to the treasury in New York? 
The cause is now one, the treasury is one, the 
funds are one, every giver will know that 
every dollar is spent where all would have it 
go. We have done forever with the pitiful 
pother about the percentage of cost of admin- 
istration calculated upon the basis of the 
money coming into the office in New York. 
The administration is now extended over the 
whole land, and the whole power of it goes to 
swell the efticiency and the contributions of 
each separate field. The aggregate of service 
and the aggregate of contributions will be so 
large that no man will be troubled with the 
percentage of cost of the general oversight. 
We shall be one and our name one, 

5. Let us have strong confidence in the imme- 
diate results. Within my knowledge, twice 
this winter a throng of keen, active men from 
all parts of the great West have crowded the 
Wall Street office of one of the great holding 
trusts. They were the active managers of the 
various constituent companies that are united 
init. They had come together for conference 
over their work. The general cflice had sum- 
moned them, and had prepared elaborate ta- 
bles of the work of the year and an outline of 
subjects to be discussed. The president wel- 
comed them, stated in a few words the pur- 
pose of the gathering, and then turned the 
meeting over entirely into their hands. There 
followed a week of the keenest and liveliest 
discussion. New processes were examined; 
suggestive experiments were reviewed: search- 
ing comparisons were made; everything was 
put to the test of eager inquiry, and a vast 
amount of useful information made common 
property, It was a council of war in the no- 
blest sense. Together these men were mar- 
shaled to win success from adverse circum- 
stances and in the face of the world’s compe- 
tition. 

When the conference ended, all sat together 
at a banquet with the general officers, and as 
their guests. Then all started for their posts 
of duty enlightened and uplifted with the new 
sense of brotherhood and common service, 
and with the enthusiastic conviction that their 
corporation is the very best in the world. 

Something like that is to be the réle of the 
newly organized national society in its rela- 
tion to the masters of the work in the various 
states and territories; and like that is to be 
the inspiration of the annual meetings for 
conference. Can any one doubt that our home 
missionary work is successful in the best 
sense, that every worker will be proud to be 
connected with it, that the churches will 
catch their spirit and see their efficiency, and 
that the kingdom of Christ in the field of our 
Congregational churches is to be splendidly 
triumphant? We owe much to the committee 
that has brought to pass the new state of 
things, and we rejoice in the Christian and 
denominational zeal that responds to it. 








The Professor’s Chair 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


156. Dr. William Osler, in his recent book 
entitled, Science and Immortality, enumerates 
‘four points of contact which science may be 
said to have with a belief in immortality.” 
The second point mentioned is this, ‘‘ Modern 
psychological science dispenses altogether 
with the soul.’? Precisely what does the au- 
thor mean? Are we to understand that mod- 
ern psychology regards the so-called soul as 
merely a function of physical organization, 
and when the organization ceases the ** soul’’ 
ceases? Whut is the general lay reader to 
understand by such a statement? Dr. Osler 
leaves the question practically unexplained 
and hazy.—k. M. N. (California.) 


I suppose Dr. Osler refers to the fact that 
modern psychology for the most part has 
given up what has sometimes been called the 
substantial theory of the soul, and regards it 
rather as a stream of consciousness. It has 
ceased, that is, to try to think of the soul asa 
certain kind of stuff, an enduring kernel of 
substance having the identity that belongs 
simply to a stone, and thinks of the identity 
of the soul as simply that of a persistent 
stream of consciousness. This makes the 
problem of immortality more difficult for 
certain classes of minds who picture every- 
thing to themselves in practical material anal- 
ogies. But it really does not, in my judg- 
ment, necessarily affect at all the question of 
immortality. However the self is conceived, 
the question of immortality asks as to the 
possibility of its continuance, whether it is 
conceived as substance or as consciousness. 


157. (1) Answering Question 135, you say, 
“The theories of the incarnation are less 
dogmatic than formerly.”? Do we infer that 
these theories, as such, whether dogmatic or 
otherwise, are more or less independent of the 
explicit apostolic asseverations? (2) Many of 
us at this time would like to inquire concern- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus, and your reply 
would therefore be of interest to a multitude 
of sincere souls. Do you consider that Christ 
rose from death in the spiritual sense only, in 
the resurrection of his influence; and that the 
idea of bodily revival is unnecessary, crude 
and improbable? (3) Is the belief in any su- 
pernatural interposition, or miracle in the 
commonly accepted meaning of the word, pos- 
sibly unwarrantable, at least quite uncertain, 
and in any case inconsequential?—CANDOR 
(Massachusetts.) 


(1) Yes, I meant to imply that that would 
be the proper inference. Even so cautious 
and conservative a writer as Orr insists that 
the Scriptures do not themselves contain a 
theory, for example, of the atonement; and 
essentially the same thing may be said with 
reference to the incarnation. Various theo- 
ries have been held in the course of the history 
of theology. None of these theories can per- 
haps be said to have found more than their 
bare suggestion in the Scriptures. 

(2) As implied in my answer to a previous 
question [149], I believe myself in the bodily 
resurrection of Christ from the grave; for that 
fact seems to me to be the best and most prob- 
able explanation of the great changes which 
followed. The mere belief on the part of the 
disciples that Christ simply continued to live 
would have been to them, with the common 
belief of their time, no revolutionary thing. 
They shared with the most of their time, both 
Jewish and pagan, the belief in the continued 
existence of men after death. But they needed, 
and they seem to have obtained, the tremen- 
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dous assurance that Christ was Lord of life 
and death. For myself, nothing less than the 
bodily resurrection of Christ seems to me ad- 
equate to have produced that conviction. I 
accept this result not only because it seems to 
me best to accord with the Scripture, but also 
because it seems the most rational explanation 
in view of all that has followed. But the vital 
point is, that the disciples came to the convic- 
tion of Christ as Lord of life and death. And 
one who comes by any path to that assurance 
seems to me to hold the vital thing as to the 
resurrection of Christ. For our greatest rea- 
son, after all, for belief in Christ as ‘‘ the res- 
urrection and the life’’ is not any hist rical 
evidence concerning his resurrection, but first 
of all his life and character, that seem to us 
of such quality as to be absolutely unconquer- 
able, even by death. 

(3) If by “‘ miracle in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word” is meant something 
that takes place contrary to law, I should an- 
swer the question by ‘“‘yes.’’ If, however, 
there is meant by it that in God’s historical 
manifestations of himself events may happen 
which are, in our present state of knowledge, 
not wholly formulable under any law we 
know, I believe miracle to be neither unwar- 
rantable, nor, in my judgment, uncertain, and 
still less inconsequential. We are in a little 
danger, in the present generation, of so over- 
emphasizing the mechanical side in our the- 
ories of the world as to quite forget the neces- 
sity and significance of content. 


158. Will you kindly tell me through The 
Congregationalist which version of the Bible 
you would advise giving young men just start- 
ing out in life?—L. B. (Maine.) 


I should advise the use of the Standard 
American Edition of the Revised Version of 
the Bible. If an edition of the Bible in sev- 
eral volumes were desired, the most beautiful 
form in which the old version is issued is the 
Temple edition; the best edition of the revised 
version, Professor Moulton’s Modern Readers’ 
Bible. A very convenient and satisfactory 
form giving both versions is the New Century, 
which also contains brief notes written in the 
light of modern scholarship. 


159. Is there not a truly Christian evolution- 
ary view of the universe, which is entirely 
consistent with a real faith in Christ, and not 
opposed to any of the real truths of the Bible? 
Would you kindly mention the best treatises 
on the relation of evolution to the Bible and 
Christian faith? Can TI be an evolutionist and 
a true teacher of the gospel?—s. c. H. (Mas- 
sachusetts.) 


I see no inconsistency between a true Chris- 
tian faith and the acceptance of a rational 
view of evolution. It should be remembered 
that in any case evolution is only a theory of 
the process, not an explanation of ultimate 
origin. From a religious point of view, the 
question, that is, is simply as to the actual 
method which God has followed in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the world. The most 
thoroughgoing treatment, probably, of the 
relation of evolution to the Bible and Chris- 
tian faith is the book by Prof. Rudolf Schmid 
{now out of print) entitled, Theories of Darwin. 
Le Conte’s Evolution and its Relation to Re- 
ligious Thought has also proved very helpful 
to many, though its strictly theological appli- 
cations are at some points rather unsatis- 
factory. Drummond’s Ascent of Man, and 
Fiske’s Destiny of Man, are also very suggest- 
ive, though the last deals with but a single 
question—that of immortality. Almost all 
the standard works on apologetics deal with 
the question; and there are a number of able 
special works, of which Newman Smyth’s 
The Place of Death in Evolution is one of the 
best examples. Perhaps your particular dif- 
ficulty would be best met by Matheson’s Can 
the Old Faith Live with the New? I have my- 
self treated of what seemed to me the most 
important points involved, in one chapter of 
the Reconstruction in Theology. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for June 18-24) 


God and His Shepherding. Psalm 23: 1-6; 
John 10: 1-38, 

The three great burdens, want, fear, loneli- 
ness. How God lifts these burdens from his 
children. 

The peril in our study of this psalm is its 
familiarity. We most of us learned it by 
heart in our first childhood. The oppor- 
tunity is that, being so familiar with its 
words, we may by a right use of the imagina- 
tion and the application of experience, dis- 
cover new beauties and deeper meanings, as 
the artist or the poet does when he uses the 
familiar facts and experiences of life to make 
a picture or a poem. The suggestion of 
Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair was just an 
Italian peasant mother. Burns’s Mary Mor- 
rison was but a humble Scottish maid. There 
are pictures all about us, if we could but see. 
And we may make any great poem real, how- 
ever familiar it may be, by looking through 
its well-known words to life’s experience. 


Remember, then, the timidity, the need, the 
helplessness and the trust of the flock, and see 
how the shepherd provides for all. The psalm 
is a song of dangerous pastures, of dry and 
stony heights and deep valleys where lurking 
wild beasts wait the passing of the flock—a 
parable of the trials and dangers of our com- 
mon life. If the shepherd wants the best 
sheep, how much more must the sheep need 
the best shepherd? He must be wise, untir- 
ing, watchful, fearless, with power to control 
and help. If the song is David’s, he was such 
a shepherd, guarding his flock on the high 
places of the desert, overcoming the lion and 
the bear, knowing where to find green pas- 
tures and still waters, guiding and defending 
with rod and staff, master of a secure and 
pleasant fold. And in his thought he was 
himself in need of such a shepherd, and found 
him in his God. 








Is it not strange that Christ, who must have 
known this psalm from childhood, deliberately 
takes for himself the shepherd’s part? He 
carries out the thought in wonderful detail. 
**T am the good shepherd and know my sheep.” 
He calls us each by name. His interest is 
personal as well as real. He goes before, as 
the Syrian shepherd goes, calling his sheep, 
not driving them. He makes provision for 
their need and brings them to his own safe 
fold at last. This is his claim and promise. 
Are we'safe in trusting him? 


Here the experience of more experienced 
Christians ought to count. You have long 
trusted Christ—has that trust been justified? 
Has there been provision for your wants, de- 
liverance from fear, companionship in loneli- 
ness? Has the experience of faith been that 
it is worth man’s while? In this inquiry we 
must not forget the needs of the body, but 
we must think first of the wants of the soul. 
Christ never promised superfiuities. He did 
not agree that those who forsake the flock 
shall share its safety and content. He is the 
shepherd of our souls, and the outcome of his 
care is our fitness for the spiritual life. 


These higher needs of ours cannot be satis- 
fied without God’s help. He must make pro- 
vision, or we shall forever be unsatisfied. We 
need more than bread—‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ We need 
security—which can only come through the 
care of him in whom we trust. ‘‘I will trust 
and not be afraid, for the Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song.”’ We need companion- 
ship and our joy is that God is the fellow of 
our work, the cheer of our solitude, our shep- 
herd and our friend. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 18, Sunday. The Mount of God.—Ex. 

19: 1-24, 

God’s election was to priesthood, and its 
qualifying holiness in fulfillment of the prom- 
ise that in Abraham all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. So the promise that 
they shall be a peculiar treasure is accom- 
panied by the assertion that “all the earth 
is mine.’”” We mistake God when we treat 
his call as an offer of privilege without re- 
sponsibility. All his promises seek our co- 
operation. It is a sobering thought that we 
may defeat—so far as we are concerned—or 
postpone God’s plans. Compare and contrast 
Elijah’s experience when he came to the 
mount of God [1 Kings 19: 8-18]. When I 
remember Thy majesty, O God, my heart 
would fear hadst Thou not called Thyself 
my Father. Come as a fire to destroy evil 
and to kindle faith and love. Prepare my 
heart to desire Thy commandments and make 
me Thy priest and helper in the earth. 


June 19. The Ten Words.—Ex. 20: 1-21. 

Duty, first to God: then in the family: then 
in social relations. The positive commands 
concern our duties of filial reverence and rest. 
But Christ’s interpretation and development 
is all positive in love to God and to our neigh- 
bor. Because he loved perfectly he perfectly 
obeyed these old commandments. 

June 20. In the Mount.—Ez. 24: 1-18. 

There was no transforming power for char- 
acter in the sight of God or the hearing of his 
voice. These people who listened to his words 
out of the cloud cried for a calf-gcd to dance 
before. This Nadab and Abihnu, sons of Aaron 
and companions of Moses in the mount, died 
before the Lord in disobedience [ Lev. 10: 1-3]. 
As Moses went up into God’s presence for 
the people, we commune with God with inter- 
cession. As on the mount, so in our hearts 
God is a fire to consume and to enkindle. 

June 21. The Ark.—Ex. 25: 10-22. 

God gives a sign of his presence, not an 
image of his form. The symbolism of the 
ark and the tabernacle is Assyrian rather than 
Egyptian. We do not know the shape of the 
cherubs. Their meeting and covering wings 
were to suggest the mystery of God’s dwell- 
ing place with men. 

June 22. The Subbath a Sign.—Ex. 31: 12-18. 

In a wide view the Sabbath was the great- 
est social contribution which the Hebrews 
made tothe world. But the seven-day week 
did not originate on Sinai. The need of rest 
one day in seven is founded in the nature of 
man. The Hebrew Sabbath was the special 
sign of the covenant between God and his 
people. We do not keep these Sabbath laws. 
No one can now be put to death for work on 
either Saturday or Sunday. But the broken 
law of rest, on which God put such emphasis, 
still has penalties. 

June23. The Sin of the People.—Ex. 32: 1-14. 

How easy to slip back into the lower thought! 
The sin of Aaron was like the sin of Jeroboam, 
who made Israel tosin. He did not choose a 
different god, but worshiped Jehovah under 
the form of a beast. The trial of Moses’ un- 
selfishness and his intercession for the people 
are strikingly told. God’s anger was real. 
These children in belief must know God as 
human before they can know him as divine. 


June 24. The Anger of Moses. Ex. 32: 15-25. 

The intercession of Moses seems to have ex- 
hausted his power of self-control. All the 
way down the mountain he had been nursing 
wrath. Compare that other bursting out of 
impatience which cost him so dear [ Deut. 32: 
51, 52). Note the childishness of Aaron’s ex- 
cuse, ‘“‘ There came out this calf.” The real 
difficulty with Israel was that Moses was their 
eonscience. A man is not safe until he pos- 
sesses his own desires and motives for holi- 
ness. 
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For the Children 

















Baby Sue, Baby Sue, 
What did you do? 
“JT picked the primrose 
Where it grew.” 
Baby Sue, Baby Sue, 
O why did you? 
“JT thought the primrose 


Wished me to.”’ 


ELIZABETH B. BROWNELL 





Donald’s Toad 


BY MRS. A. S. HARDY 


“‘T mean to be a naturalist,” announced Donald Weed. 

‘““Good!” exclaimed his sister Dorthea, ‘right here is 
a subject for you,” and she pointed to a toad that had just 
hopped out from under the doorstep. ‘‘See how those 
jewels in his head are regarding you. I wouldn’t wonder 
if he was studying you. 

‘‘And here is another subject for you. Tell me, if you 
can, how that soft worm over there can bore into the hard 
ground. Mr. Naturalist, you are in luck! it isn’t every stu- 
dent can have his lessons put before him as easily as this.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t intend to spend my time on toads and 
worms,” Donald answered. ‘‘ When the time comes I am 
going to distant countries to learn about strange and un- 
known creatures or to dig for the bones of those now 
extinct.”’ 

“J know of a great naturalist who thought it worth 
his while to spend much time studying the earthworms in 
his garden,”’ said Donald’s Uncle Roger looking up from his 
paper. ‘The world isn’t in the habit of revealing its se- 
crets to those who do not first show themselves worthy in 
the places where they are put. Come, I will give you till 
the end of summer to learn what you can of this little 
neighbor who lives under your own doorstep. If your re- 
port is worthy of your subject, I agree to give you that 
Natural History I heard you wishing for this morning.” 


‘‘Jupiter! Uncle Roger, I’ll do it—if I get warts all 
over my hands!”’ exclaimed Donald. 

During the summer the family were made aware of 
various stages in Donald’s investigations, and Dorthea de- 
clared that Don was back with old Pharaoh and had toads 
in his bed chamber. 

At length there came a day when winter locked fast 
with a key of frost all the dwellings of the little people 
that burrowed in the earth and lived under doorsteps. 
Then it was that Donald came to his uncle and said: 

‘“Well, Uncle Roger, Warty and I have to part com- 
pany for a while; and I am ready to report what I have 
learned about him and his relatives: 

‘*T find toads very interesting; in fact, one summer isn’t 
long enovgh to master my subject. I have studied living 
specimens mostly, but I have had help from other sources, 
for I have read everything I could find with the word ‘toad’ 
in it. 

‘Wise men have thought toads of so much importance 
that they have given them a very long name. But my par- 
ticular specimen has learned to answer to the name of Warty. 
The name is appropriate, and he likes it. The proof of this 
is that he has learned to come when called by that name. 

‘Early in our acquaintance Warty disappeared. I feared 
I had lost him, but I learned from books that it is the habit 
of toads to make trips in early spring to some pond or river 
where their eggs are laid. I went to our pond to see the eggs 
for myself. At first they look like strings of a jelly-like sub- 
stance. The masses and strings increase in size and in egg- 
like appearance, until at last young tadpoles are hatched. 
The tadpoles of toads I found to be blacker and smaller than 
those of their green, long-legged cousins, with whom they live 
until their tails and gills are lost. When they really become 
toads, they leave the water and seem to forget that it was 
ever their home. 

‘*T had known Warty for some time before I learned that 
he could make a sound. One night in June I heard a low, 
happy trill that seemed to come from down near the end of 
the doorstep; but when I brought a light to investigate, the 
sound stopped. I suspected Warty, though, and made up my 
mind if he had anything to say I’d hear it. 

‘Not many nights after I was paid for all my listening. 
But this time I heard a wild, clanging little hiccoughing kind 
of a noise. It sounded like an outcry of alarm or distress, 
repeated so fast as to give the little thing no time to breathe. 
I hurried to bring alight. There was my toad. He was too 
excited to notice the light; in its glare he never so much as 
winked, but his poor little inflated throat throbbed fast with 
his cries of terror. There was Dorthea’s black kitten, with 
an unmistakable grin on his face as he kept striking Warty 
with none too velvety paws. The puffy body of the fright- 
ened toad looked like a bag of wind, and with my light on the 
off side I didn’t need the X-rays to make visible Warty’s 
backbone and some other things that were in the wind bag. 

“IT took the toad’s part pretty quick, and dismissed the 
cat. Little by little the throbbing throat and the puffy body 
grew natural, and soon Warty ventured away in the darkness. 

“The next step in my education came when I surprised 
Warty taking his early breakfast. A light shower had soft- 
ened the ground and brought earthworms to the surface, and 
he was attempting to swallow a long angleworm. The worm 
didn’t mean to be swallowed, and as it wriggled and twisted 
I reckoned Warty would have to get something else for his 
breakfast. But by quick jerky motions of his neckless head 
the toad gained on the worm; his little ‘hands’ were handy 
in catching and holding it and pushing it into his big mouth. 
So Warty had his breakfast and the worm was ‘taken in.’ 

‘*For closer watching I brought Warty into the house and 
put him in a high window box. At first he seemed disturbed 
at being handled and his rough and clammy skin grew damp 
and sticky. This exudation, I have read, serves as a defense 
against his enemies, and has given rise to the stories about a 
toads spitting poison, etc. But kindness reassured Warty and 
he soon grew quiet and confident. 

“Not long after being brought into polite society Warty 
proceeded to undress, or rather to take off his old suit and 
come out in a span new one. He used his ‘hands’ rubbing 
and pulling until the old skin was worked off and the new 
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skin was seen shining and fresh with wart and spot. He got 


rid of the old skin by swallowing it. 


‘‘While I was obliged to furnish his three meals a day, I 
found his appetite and digestion rather remarkable, and I do 
not wonder that English gardeners have offered twenty-five 
dollars a hundred for toads to rid their gardens of insect pests. 

‘*Instead of toads being poison-spitting, wart-producing 
and evil-eyed, I find them shy, gentle, inoffensive, even affec- 
tionate and useful. In winter they bury themselves in the 
ground and lie in a dormant state. Some toads have been 
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known to live for nearly half a century. I suppose Warty 


has now begun on his five or six months’ nap, and I hope no 


black cat may disturb his dreams.” 

Donald paused, extended his hand and exclaimed, “‘ And 
I haven’t a single wart, sir! ’’ 

“Very good, Donald!” said his uncle. ‘All summer I 
have watched your investigations with an interest equal to 
your own. You have learned many things, and one is that 
we do not need to travel far to find subjects that repay careful 
study. You deserve your book, and here it is.”’ 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Immigrant 


A foolish little immigrant 
Has crossed the unknown sea, 
And landed on the shore of life, 
A citizen to be. 


He did not bring a single cent— 
No baggage has revealed; 

Upon what scenes he turned his back, 
His lips are ever sealed. 


He may be homesick, who can tell? 

The tears are in his eyes; . 
No doubt he finds this foreign shore 

A land of strange surprise. 


Ah, foolish little immigrant, 
What tales were told to you? 

Did you believe that work was light, 
And gold on bushes grew? 


Good luck to you while you are here, 
For short the time you roam; 
You cannot take a dollar back, 
When you go sailing home. 
—McLandburgh Wilson. 





SENTENCE or two in President 

Eliot’s address at the dedication of 
the new Buffalo Art Gallery sticks in 
the memory: ‘The 
main object in every 
school should be, not to provide the chil- 
dren with means of earning a livelihood, 
but to show them how to live a happy 
and worthy life, inspired by ideals which 
exalt and dignify both labor and leisure. 
To see beauty and to love it is to possess 
large securities for such a life.”” A noble 
ideal this for a school teacher but one 
which needs the early co.operation of fa- 
ther and mother. ‘Pitty flowers,’’ the 
baby says almost as soon as he can talk, 
ard it needs very little encouragement 
to train him to observe and love color, 
to notice the glories of stars and moon, 
snow and ice. But as he grows older 
the world ceases, by familiarity, to be so 
wonderful and he needs to be taught by 
personal influence, by books and pictures, 
by guiding his creative faculties, to see 
beauty. Poetry and pictures are both 
eye-openers, so are drawing and carving 
and painting, even in the most elemental 
forms. Photography is a hobby worth 
cultivating for this reason. If you can- 
not draw a line yourself you can see that 
your child lays a better foundation for 
appreciation of line and form. And then 
there is the cultivation of observation 
and imagination. It is easier for coun- 
try than for city parents to point out 
beauties in common sights. But he who 
has eyes to see can see beauty in the 
bright city lights reflected in wet pave- 
ments, in the picturesque color of a 
vender’s cart loaded with bananas and 
eranges, in the sweep of a brawny labor- 
er’s arm. President Eliot is right. A 


An Unlisted Security 


sense of beauty is a priceless security 
for a happy life. 


N ONE of Dr. Hale’s practical chapters 

to young people, he has a wise hint 
to offer about what he calls ‘‘that stereo- 
scopic memory’’—remem- 
bering by seeing twice what- 
ever is worth seeing. It is 
wonderful how well the rule applies for 
many a fireside traveler, whose ‘only 
frigate is a book, to bear him miles 
away.”” In a certain household where 
there were young people growing up, the 
father, himself widely read, made quite 
a point of this whenever a new book 
came out that he wanted to make a factor 
in their education. ‘‘ You need not read 
those things once—no, not a half of 
once!” he would say laughingly, with 
a glance at the heaped-up table of books 
and papers that drew them like a lode- 
stone of an evening, ‘‘but here’s a book 
to go back to!’’ So Tamate—for it was 
Chalmers’ thrilling biography that they 
were reading—was welcomed into their 
lives for the next month or two. No- 
body even thought of being ‘‘done’’ with 
him. They told its stories over to each 
other; they wrote it to their friends in 
letters; even the baby asked at bedtime 
for ‘‘more Tamate,”’ for a selecting mem- 
ory found plenty of material for bedtime 
stories. So it was with every other really 
good book that seemed worth making 
‘one of the family.”” They lived with it, 
till they let it become something more 
than a name to even the youngest. Such 
a way of reading books leaves an abiding 
impress. The stereoscopic memory is 
worth cultivating. 


The Boy Who Wins His Way 


BY ELIZABETH L. GEBHARD 


That Stereo- 
scopic Memory 





“Self-made men are a thing of the 
past.” 

‘There are no big chances for a boy 
today. They were over with the win- 
ning of the West and the discovery of 
gold mines.”’ 

‘*Colleges are for rich men’s sons.”’ 

These are some of the remarks one 
hears, sometimes in a hopeless boyish 
voice. Boyish voices should never be 
hopeless, but instinct with ambition, 
perseverance and high ideals. Good 
books and good men are the feeders of 
a boy’s ideals. To know about the paths 
others have taken, paths that shun low 
thoughts and acts and steadily lead up- 
ward, is an influence in itself. Courage 
is contagious. What has been done can 
be done again. Boys are winning their 
way today the same as in the past. 
Some of these boys will be the great 
men of the future. 

A phase of thought of our own times 


is that men must be technically educated 
for the world’s work in the future. 
“There will be no place in the days be- 
fore us for self-made men.” This is a 
broad assertion; but, giving it its kernel 
of truth, then we must begin with the 
self-made boy. He is to have his chance 
in any case. He simply must begin ear- 
lier, and put the same effort into his 
education that his father put into other 
aims. 

Our colleges give a wider and wider 
training, including men’s work in diverse 
fields, College men no longer sit only 
in law offices or doctors’ offices or fill 
our pulpits. They build railroads in 
Asia and Africa, become mining experts, 
survey new lands, drain marshes and run 
electric plants. While the free home- 
stead lands are largely occupied, the 
scientific world is opening up new oppor- 
tunities day by day. Each generation 
has its chance. 

Old Yale, with its age and conservatism 
and long years of traditions, shows hun- 
dreds of examples, in common with our 
other colleges, of the boy that wins his 
way—works and wins. 

In the third story of the old South Mid- 
dle Dormitory, the old building that has 
housed boys for 150 years or more, a vis- 
itor found an empty room, with only tell- 
tale signs of its last occupants. An old- 
fashioned fireplace was half filled with 
cuttings of leather in many colors, to- 
gether with a couple of discarded manu- 
scripts. On the inside of a closet door 
were the former occupants’ names and 
class burned in the wood, and the story 
was told. One or both of these boys 
was working his way through college by 
means of burnt leather work. Side by 
side lay the sign of the education he was 
aiming for, and the work he was doing to 
get it. Some trace of artistic talent was 
serving him for the training of greater 
talents. 

Under the gateway erected in memory 
of two Yale students who died in the war 
with Spain, we heard the story of another 
boy who worked his way. Years before 
his father had been a Yale student, and 
aiterward became a minister of the gos- 
pel. But the pastor’s salary was not suf- 
ficient for the education of six boys and 
girls, so they began to plan for it in other 
ways. One boy and girl learned stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, as a means of 
earning money. They also added in this 
way a valuable equipment to almost any 
life work. The boy had come to Yale 
and the girl had gone to Smith. 

First the boy found a large furnace to 
care for, but soon his stenography and 
typewriting brought him a large amount 
of work from the athletic clubs. Then 
he found something to do in the law 
school, and later was engaged on circu- 
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lars for home study sent out by the col- 
lege. The furnace was given up to a 
student who had not this second means 
of support. 

It was a struggle, of course, less fun, 
but steady effort and character building, 
all objects worth working for. He roomed 
in the old South Middle, where the rent 
was small; took his meals at a boarding 
house where he ran the dumb-waiter to 
pay his board; and, being a boy, young, 
hopeful and persevering, enjoyed life be- 
tween the two objects of his endeavor, to 
earn money, to win an education which 
would fit him to use all his talents for 
the best ends. 

The attic at home provided him with 
old-fashioned furniture for his room. 
An antique bookcase, with invaluable 
drawers below, a bed, and one of the 
comfortable Boston rockers that we have 
all enjoyed in some grandmother’s home 
filled their own places with dignity. A 
round center table with a bright cover, 
a Morris chair, a lot of bright pillows to 
adorn the long Yale window bench added 
still further cheer to his room, and with 
an ingrain rug and pictures of his friends 
the boy had a real home room where 
other boys loved to come. 

Here he won his education, a hero in 
the quiet walks of life, as the boys whose 
names were engraved above our heads 
had been, in the strife with a principle 
involved. All three were an honor to 
Yale. Such men raise the name of a 
college higher than its banners. 

A stranger stood in a large city pulpit 
on an August Sunday. Another man 
had failed and he was unknown to the 
congregation. ‘For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things; to whom 
be glory forever. Amen,’’ ran the text, 
and his hearers felt it was a confession 
of absolute faith on the part of the 
speaker. 

** A man with this belief finds his Lord 
in his work,” said the young preacher. 
“Every effort is mighty with the Lord’s 
strength. It is a great thing to fight 
under such a leader, to anchor at last in 
God’s harbor. The stress of life, its con- 
flicts and victories are all in the building 
of character. You must press the ala- 
baster box to find its sweetness. Christ 
was crucified that he might win the world 
to himself. Life’s struggles, its service, 
its outreachings are its coronation.”’ 

The congregation went home with the 
highest note of Christian living struck 
afresh in their hearts and ringing true 
and sweet, to find that this young man 
was giving his life experience. At 
twelve he was fatherless and poor, but 
determined to have the education that 
would fit him for the highest life work. 
He began to work and to save then, and 
so got through the high schoo]. Then 
there were years of steady work while 
the education waited, then college, and 
later the theological seminary. It had 
taken a long time. The ideal of the 
twelve-year-old boy had required years 
for its consummation. Some men had 
reached their goals younger, but none 
with more joy and thankfulness for the 
way they had come, and more surety of 
the grandeur and worth of the struggle. 

The chances are not all lost. Life is 
full of them, waiting for the boys brave 
enough, and strong enough, and perse- 
-vering enough to fill them. 


The Man and the Home* 


As to how home is to be made the ideal 
place it ought to be, I do not know that 
there are any infallible rules. But there 
are some general principles upon which 
we shall readily agree. 

In the first place, any man who is to 
have a home, must be willing to give up 
a certain proportion of his purely per- 
sonal ambitions. ... It was remarked 
in my hearing not long ago that a certain 
professional man would have made larger 
contributions to his subject if he had not 
gotten married.’ It might have been added 
with equal truth, I suppose, that he could 
have made still larger contributions if he 
had never stopped to wash his face or 
change his clothes. 

If any man thinks that his purely per- 
sonal ambitions are worth more than 
home and family, let him as the Rig 
Veda says, ‘‘wander alone like a rhi- 
noceros.”’ But if he is unwilling to do 
this, let him know that the thing for 
which his children will rise up and call 
him blessed, will never be the contribu- 
tions he has made to his specialty, nor 
the amount of useless learning he has 
stored away in his head, but the sym- 
pathy with which he entered into the 
lives of his children, and the way in 
which he made himself part of the house- 
hold existence. 

Yet how many men you can find—good 
men too—who are so devoted to business, 
or so bound to stand at the head of their 
profession, or so determined to know 
more about their subject than any one 
else, that home is little more than a 
boarding house to them. ‘‘But we 
haven’t time,’’ these men say. But 
shall a man have time to earn a living, 
and not have time to live? Orshould not 
blood be thicker than water? .. . 

A second general principle is, that in 
the home, people should always be con- 
sidered of more importance than things. 
How many a boy has rued the day when 
his family moved out of the old house into 
the new, because with that day began his 
sad initiation into the worship of lace 
curtains and hardwood floors. 

Did you ever know the man who looked 
back with gratitude to the fact that his 
father’s house was bigger than any around 
it, or whose eyes filled with tears of joy 
(I specify joy), as he remembered that his 
mother was the best housekeeper in town? 

Is it not significant that by ‘‘a better 
style of living,” we mean not more pa- 
tience with the children, nor more: sym- 
pathy with the parents, but a bigger 
house and better furniture and a greater 
variety of things to eat? Things are so 
indispensable to us that we have to be 
careful lest we become a mere appendage 
to the things. There may be some places 
where it is no great matter if this hap- 
pens. But when it happens at home, the 
things remain, but the home is gone. 





Children are always thirsty in their feverish 
ailments. Yet how seldom the mother thinks 
of giving her child water to drink! It is 
nearly always milk—another popular delusion. 
Milk is an excellent food, but it does not 
quench thirst; in fact, it increases it. Give 
the child cold distilled water and it will be 
quiet.—The Healthy Home. 





* Selected from a sermon by Rev. C. S. Patton of 
Ann Arbor, published in leaflet form under the 
title, A Symphony on Two Strings. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SECURITY 


The name of the Lord is a strong tower; 
the righteous runneth into it and is safe. 





God is on my side. He makes himself 
responsible for my being. If I will only 
trust myself to him with the cordial re- 
turn of trustful love, then all that he has 
ever breathed into my heart of human 
possibility he will realize and bring to 
perfection.— Charles Gore. 





I defy the world to steal a lamb out 
of Christ’s flock unmissed.—Alexander 
Peden. 





I am quite sure that nothing is going 
to help you and me in conflict with the 
sin of this world but the absolute certainty 
that God could never put his hand to this 
plow and look back, never call into ex- 
istence this universe and leave it an eter- 
nal disgrace to the Godhead. God is 
faithful; by the very creation, the ex- 
penditure of the blood of Christ upon our 
world and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
he is pledged that he will ultimately make 
good conquer evil, and that is what is 
upholding those of us who are dwelling 
in the midst of the drunkenness, impurity 
and ignorance of our time.—F. B. Meyer. 


The nest of the blind bird is built by 
God.— Old Proverb. 


Thou who dost build the blind bird’s nest, 
Am I not blind? 

Each bird that flyeth east or west 
The track can find. 








Not one in all the lengthening land, 
In all the sky, 

Or by the ocean’s silver strand, 
Is blind as I. 


Thou who dost build the blind bird’s nest 
Build Thou for me; 
So shall my being find its rest 
Forevermore in Thee. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 





As the world is secure of things nigh 
to it, and in doubt of things afar off, so 
in a contrary manner, Christ’s children 
are secure of their end, but of things 
nigh at hand they are sometimes in 
dread.—John Wickliff. 


What harm can happen to him who 
knows that God does everything, and 
who loves beforehand everything that 
God does?—Mme. Swetchine. 








The mighty God is a tireless God; he 
fainteth not, neither is weary. This is 
brave doctrine, then, that a tireless deity 
attends humanity amid all its struggles 
and hardships, and attends it to aid, to 
soothe, to cheer, to purify, to redeem, 
to save.—C. Silvester Horne. 





Almighty God, who art the only 
source of health and healing, the spirit 
of calm and the central peace of the 
universe; grant to us, Thy childien, 
such a consciousness of Thy indwell- 
ing presence, as may give us utter 
confidence in Thee. In all pain, and 
weariness and anxiety may we throw 
ourselves upon Thy besetting care, 
that knowing ourselves fenced about 
by Thy loving omnipotence we may 
permit Thee to give us health and 
strength and peace; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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What the Old Captain Brings 


O YOU recognize 
this old boat and 
boatman? The 
older Cornerers 
will! Our last 
news, I[ think, 
from ‘‘the 
old Cap- 
tain’’ was 
when our 
printer- 
boy, Erie, 
on his va- 
cation voy- 
age to Sweden two or three years ago, 
heard of him as taking tourists to ‘‘the 
land of the midnight sun.”’ I felt confi- 
dent that we should hear from him sooner 
or later, although at the ends of the earth 
—and that is just where he hails from 
now! Who else but he could have been 
cruising in the unusual latitudes of the 
North Pacific in the vicinity of the Caro- 
line Islands, so as to have run afoul of 
the Morning Star? 

The letter is not addressed to you or 
me, nor signed by our Morning Star Cor- 
nerer, but it will not take you a great 
while to see through it. You remember 
that Martha, a Cornerer in Lynn, had 
three kittens, Yankee, Doodle and Dixie, 
and that she gave Yankee to the Morning 
Star girls to go as a missionary to the 
Micronesian mice. We had a picture of 
her last fall sent by Martha, who then 
had heard nothing from Yankee. A letter 
has come now, and I kept a copy of it 
before sending it to Lynn. 

My Dear Little Mistress: I do not remem- 
ber you very well, but they said I must write 
to you, and I am doing so now. I love my 
three little mistresses on the Morning Star, 
and every day after supper we go out to play 
in the little boat forward. [You must remem- 
ber that the captain and the captain’s wife 
and the captain’s children and the crew and 
the cat and the dog all live on the ship, 
whether she is cruising or in the harbor.— 
Mr. M.] Inthe morning I have to be careful 
about the time I come to the door and say 
meow, because if I come too early I wake up 
Ruth and Elizabeth, and then Dorothy has to 
come to the door and stroke me to make me 
keep still. When they are all awake they 
call me into the room and pat me, and I lie 
down on the sofa and stretch and purr. 

One day they brought me into the room, 
then shut up all the doors, and poked behind 
the desk with a long stick. Suddenly out ran 
a nice little rat, and he ran across the room, 
and I pounced on him and took him out on 
deck under the boat. Pretty soon I took him 
down below and had a nice feast. I take fine, 
long naps every day out under the little boat. 
I like young cocoanut very much, and some- 
times the children give me tastes of theirs. 
Bobby—he is Dorothy’s cat, and is all grey— 
lies in the sun all day, and at night heand I 
catch rats. 

lam not at all sorry that I decided to go to 
sea. Itis an easy way to earn my living. As 
this is a missionary ship, of course no one is 
cross tome. I used to sleep curled up by the 
steward every night, but these beautiful nights 
in such a warm climate are too fine to be 
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wasted foolishly. I hope you will write to 
me sometime to tell me how all my brothers 
and sisters are. I wonder if they areas happy 
as I am. Why, sometimes, when my three 
little mistresses pet me at once, I almost stand 
on my head for joy. Now I must say Good 
Bye, with many purrs from YANKEE. 
(By the paw of Dorothy Garland.) 


This is doubtless the latest news from 
our missionary ship, and I wish that 
‘‘paw’”’ had scratched off a few lines 
about the children and what islands they 
have visited, for very many of our Cor- 
nerers are stockholders (to the extent of 
ten cents each) in the Morning Star. But 
we shall hear again sometime from the 
Carolines—I mean from the Dorothys 
and the Ruthses and the Elizabethses. 

Old Captain Myles must have run up 
into the Yellow Sea, perhaps to spy out 
that unpronounceable Russian admiral, 
for he seems to have brought three Chi- 
nese letters. What a pity he could not 
have been in those waters later, and had 
a hand in that great naval battle, which 
will go down in history with that of 
Trafalgar a century ago in 1805. (Do the 
Cernerers know who was the victor then 
corresponding to Togo, what was his 
famous signal, and what became of him?) 
But the Chinese letters. The first was 
dated on Washington’s Birthday, when 
our New Year’s Number had evidently 
just arrived, with the Corner talk about 
earning money. How odd to get an echo 
to that talk from the opposite side of the 
globe six months afterward! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell the Cor- 
nerers some of the ways I have earned some 
money. I was first offered $10 by my father 
for knowing all the Chinese characters in the 
Gospel of John, and I received it. I also re- 
ceived a priza of $10 for the Acts in Chinese. 
Papa also offered me $2.50 for answering any 
of the 700 Bible questions of a game we have. 
I only received $1, because I missed many 
questions. ,The very reason why so many 
folks on this side the globe fail to receive the 
prizes for newspaper questions!—D. F. ] 

Mrs. P. of Tientsin heard that I was talking 
about getting a gasolene, steam or naptha 
launch when I grew up, and she left me $.50. 
Dr. Goodrich gave me $.05 for helping him 
open his boxes. [Why didn’t he get the Box- 
ers to do it?—D. F.] I spent $5.50 for a poly- 
opticon and had two shows at Pei Tia Ho for 
children; for one of them [ received $.35, and 
gave half of it to Katie King, because it was 
in their house and she helped me. 

I will write some Chinese characters for 
you and the Cornerers to see. [Then follows 
a long list of strange marks which I suppose 
are Chinese letters, but I know D. F. could 
not possibly print them, or you read them. I 
will only add a very few.—Mr. M.] Woa, 
I, me; Ta, he, him; Tan, polite way of saying 
he, him; Ne, you; Nin, polite way of saying 
you. Your loving Cornerer, 

Tung-chou, China. GABDNER T. 


O, it is you, is it, Gardner T.! He and 
his brother Donald joined the Corner 
several years ago when in America, and 
he wrote us a letter at the time of the 
Boxer revolution about the providential 
escape of the family. 

The next two letters are from the same 


region, and they came in an envelope 
bearing a common picture of Washing- 
ton, instead of a foreign stamp, and yet 
it was postmarked plainly, Shanghai, 
China. I didn’t understand that, but, 
having it in my hand, I met on the ele- 
vator Mr. Pierson, who was once a mis- 
sionary at the same place as these boys, 
and he said it was mailed at the United 
States Consulate in Shanghai. I suppose 
the Corner stampists know all about that. 
Is it because Shanghai is a “‘ treaty city ”’ 2? 


After the above was in type, I had this 
? from a wise man in New Hampshire: 


I have a letter from missionary Chapin in 
China, mailed ‘*‘ Shanghai, U. S. Postal Sta- 
tion,’ with only a two-cent stamp. I wish 
some one would tell me if there are U. S. 
mailing stations in the Orient. I can find. 
nothing about it in the P.O. Guide. s. L. e. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the 
“ stifikit.” I like to be a Cornerer. I gota 
camera for Christmas, and there were eighteen 
plates, and no instructions which ought to 
have come with it, and I spoilt 7. Iam 8 now, 
but [ will be 9 tomorrow. Myles P. will soon 
be 10. [How did his name happen to be 
Myles? Named for the “old Captain,”’ or 
from the original Capt. Myles Standish?— 
Mr. M.] Papa says that he knew the boys 
you mention—they were his classmates in 
academy. 

Pao-ting-fu, China. GEORGE A. 


Dear Mr. Martin: This morning I ran one 
mile, one thousand, one hundred and fourteen 
feet and two inches in twelve minutes. We 
do not have any schools here, so that we have 
to get along as best we can. 

Pao-ting-fu, North China. EpwIn A. 


For all that, those boys seem to have 
got along very well, for their letters are 
finely written, and I doubt whether any 
of our schoolboys could beat Edwin in 
running. But how in the world—or how 
in China—did he know the distance so 
exactly? That reminds me of what was 
told me the other day by the teacher of 
Tommy Stringer, the deaf, dumb and 
blind boy, whom some years ago Helen 
Keller wished us to know about. She 
said that as other boys were talking of 
their long walks, he was very anxious 
to do as well as they. So he measured 
off a certain distance in an orchard, and 
guided by a string—tied, I suppose, to 
trees—he walked back and forward in 
the same path and at last came in, tired 
but jubilant, saying that now he could 
write his name Thomas Walker! He 
made twenty-five miles in eight hours 
and twenty minutes. Now will some 
of you arithmetickers figure up the com- 
parative speed of these athletes? But 
they must remember that the American 
boy was blind, and was Thomas Walker, 
while the Chinese boy had two eyes and 
was Edwin Runner! 

There! the page is full, and one im- 
portant letter must wait till next week ; it 
is from one of the Eastern continents of 
the earth, and has a prize for the bird- 


loving Cornerers! Me: MSE) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Development of the United States 


Professor Channing has undertaken the 
preparation of a work which shall cover 
the history of our nation from the year 
1000 to 1900. In his preface he says: 
‘‘The growth of the nation will be treated 
as one continuous development from the 
political, military, institutional, indus- 
trial and social points of view. ... The 
most important single fact has been the 
victory of the forces of union over those 
of particularism.”’ 

There are to be eight volumes and the 
first one, aptly called The Planting of a 
Nation in the New World, brings us to 
1660. It is delightful reading and will be 
enjoyed all the more if read aloud. The 
author is master of a certain dry humor 
which accompanies imagination and in- 
sight. It is rare to find a scholarly his- 
tory which has so great charm. Much of 
the pleasure arises from the fact that we 
constantly come upon some bit of infor- 
mation which was just what we wanted 
as, for instance, a description of the 
Elizabethan ships. Or some new light is 
thrown on a trite subject like Christopher 
Columbus. 

Much care is taken to make the Euro- 
pean background clear. The discussion 
of Puritanism in the Old World and the 
New is fresh and convincing. Many old 
misapprehensions are brushed away. The 
comparison of the colonial criminal code 
with that of contemporary England shows 
how soon our ancestors began the mod- 
ern humane movement. Bibliographical 
notes accompany each chapter. The vol- 
umes are of comfortable size and the type 
and paper unexceptionable. 


(A History of the United States, by Edward Channing. 
Vol. I. pp. 550. Macmillan Co, $2.50 net.) 


Stories of Sea and Shore 


The careful reader of Miss M. E. Wall- 
er’s earlier work will take pleasure in the 
advance and development of talent shown 
in her new story, Sanna. The scene is 
Nantucket. The heroine, born and cra- 
dled at sea, is an original character. In 
her unspoiled simplicity and girlish will- 
fulness she has something of the vari- 
ety and changefulness of the ocean, and 
her innocent charm devastates hearts. 
Her three lovers, her life-long companion 
the lighthouse keeper, the rich man’s son, 
and the schoolmaster are interestingly 
contrasted. The narrow interests of the 
island, broadened only by the experience 
of its men in world-wide voyages, are 
drawn with skill and humor. The book 
strikes a fresh note and gives evidence of 
a power of observation and literary charm 
which afford promise of still higher 
achievement. 

A Cape Cod story in which Mr. Linc- 
oln’s Captain Eri appears again as one 
of the subordinate characters, is Partners 
of the Tide. Bradley Nickerson and his 
friend and subsequent partner, Captain 
Ezra Titcomb, aré well worth knowing 
and the life of the village as well as the 
fortunes of the wrecking venture, in 
which they engage with unfailing courage 
and final success, are told with delightful 
humor and a sense of reality which is not 
too common in our recent fiction. 


We have come to know Mr. James B. 
Connolly best in the company of the 
Gloucester skippers at home or racing 
their schooners or on the Banks. On 
Tybee Knoll is a lively and interesting 
story of the Georgia coast. The contest 
of its plot is between two men who have 
taken a small government contract and 
the unscrupulous rivals whom they have 
underbid and who do their best to ruin 
them. One feels acquainted with the ways 
of the coast before the book is finished. 
It would appeal especially to boys, though 
it is not a juvenile, and would be whole- 
some as well as stirring entertainment 
for them. 


(Sanna, by M.E. Waller. pp. 399. Harper & Bros. 
$1.50. 

Partners of the Tide, by Joseph C. Lincoln. pp. 400. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

On Tybee Knoll, by James B. Connolly. pp. 285. 


A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.25.) 


A Passion of Hate 


This is Dr. Mitchell’s strongest story 
thus far, and will hold the interest of the 
reader through its deliberate, but unla- 
bored study of moral deterioration by the 
unrestricted indulgence of a righteous an- 
ger degenerating into hate. Constance is 
a woman who lives by her affections, and 
carries the sense of love’s ownership to 
its extreme. Married to a man who is 
her moral superior, she loves passion- 
ately, and when the object of her love is 
taken away, hates the instrument with 
a feline cunning and persistence. This is 
the heart of the story—this ill-regulated 
love and this unswerving, patient, cun- 
ning and unruled hate. 

The setting is in a Southern village, im- 
mediately after the war, and the charac- 
ters, rich and poor, are drawn with fine 
discrimination. The reader is drawn to 
the people—even the murderer wins our 
pity, and at last our respect in compari- 
son with his pursuer. Jn its reflection of 
the truth of sectional hatred amid the 
uncooled embers of civil war, and its 
compelling power to make us admire and 
even love the people whom we meet, 
the story stands high above the hard and 
argumentative pictures of the South 
which have been so common of late. 
This geniality is needed as a contrast to 
the central picture. No one can speak 
so much in the day-of-judgment tone of 
moral deeds and growth as a physician. 
Dr. Mitchell never forgets his art and 
makes us feel that his diagnosis is as in- 
evitable as it is exact. 


(Constance Trescot, by S. Weir Mitchell. pp. 384. 
Century Co, $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
by Rev. Robert M. Adamson. pp. 288. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.50. 


A sympatheticand broad-minded presentation 
of the history of the Christian doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper from its institution to the pres- 
ent time. There is also a valuable chapter on 
the various liturgies of the sacrament, another 
on the devotional literature of the subject and 
a final chapter on the practical aspects of the 
doctrine. The work is well done, full of in- 
formation and inspiration. We predict for it 
a place among the devotional treasures of 
ministerial libraries. 
Modern Masters of Pulpi 


t Disco by 
William Cleaver Wilkinson. "pp. 626. OFuak & 
Wagnalis Co. $1.60 net. 


Of the eighteen ministers presented six are 
Congregationalists—Beecher, Storrs, Finney, 
Taylor, Gunsaulus and Moody. Besides these 
are Talmage, Brooks, Spurgeon, Liddon, New- 
man and others. To describe, analyze and 
criticise the personality, message and style of 
such preachers is a daring task not quite ade- 
quately accomplished. Many who have heard 
and read Beecher and Brooks, for example, 
will not agree with the author at many points. 
Nevertheless the book abounds in interesting 
and suggestive information. 

Tides of the Spirit, selections from the writings 

of James Martineau, edited with an introduction 


by Albert Lazenby. pp. 198. Am. Unitarian 
Assn. 00. 


Selections from the writings of Martineau 
which give a good though not of course ade- 
quate idea of the devotional quality of his 
thinking. If at times the compiler has leant 
too much to the metaphysical side of his mas- 
ter’s thought the effect on the whole is bracing 
and helpful to the life of faith. 


The Doctrine of God, by Kev. F. J. Hall, D. D. 
pp. 166. Young Churchman Co. $1.00 net. 


FICTION 

The House of Cords, by John Heigh. pp. 370. 

Maemillan Co. $1 
Who wrote The Bread Winners? Rumor says 
one who came to be Secretary of State. Who 
wrote The House of Cards? John Heigh! The 
pseudonym is striking. It is a strong piece of 
work. The style is rugged; the story is an 
allegory. The House of Cards is builded on 
the wreckage of the Civil War, with the new 
methods of graft and corruption. What will 
be the spirit of the new heir of the old patriot- 
ism, the son of the soldier who died for his 
country? Will he cast in his lot with The 
House of Cards? The story is born of the 
rising revolt against corrupt plutocracy, and 
rings with the martial note of the new war- 
fare for the defense of national honor and re- 
publican institutions. 

On the Firing Line, by Anna Chapin Ray and 


Hamilton Brock Fuller. pp. 289. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 


A young Canadian goes out to help the British 
in the last stages of the Boer War. On his 
voyage to Cape Town he falls in with a charm- 
ing girl and the not unusual consequences fel- 
low. Campaigning and the proverbially un- 
even course of true love are described and 
those who like fighting and courting will 
spend their time pleasantly over these pages. 
Silver Bells, by Lieut. Col. Andrew Haggard, 
D. 8.0. pp. 367. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A young Englishman, being jilted, takes up 
his abode with the Indians of Canada. Here 
he falls in love with a beautiful savage named 
Silver Bells. The struggle between the man’s 
love for the wild life and his civilized in- 
stincts is well worked out. The result is an 
interesting tragedy. Some scenes are strong 
—a struggle with a big salmon, a grewsome 
fight with wolves, a sledge journey over a 
lake covered with cracking ice—but the style 
is rather stilted, often bearing a comical re- 
semblance to the Rollo books. 


Psyche, pee - bet <e * - Cramp. pp. 323. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The Fat of — Sant, by John Williams 
near pp. 406. Paper. Maemillan Co. 25 
cents 


Serena, by Virginia Frazer Boyle. pp.* 378. 
A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

A romance of Mississippi before and during 

the Civil War, told with Mrs. Boyle’s usual 

grace and humor. 


The Wheels a Chance, by H. G. Wells. Paper 
Covers. pp. 321. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


TRAVE L 


The St. Senetien River, by George Waldo 
— pp. 365. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 


The ae course and varied history of the 
great American river of the North afford 
abundant material for a book in which varied 
strands are woven inte a pattern of bright col- 
ors. The author has a keen eye for romance. 
The illustrations are engravings and photo- 
graphs, which pleasantly supplement the text. 
Altogether, the handsome volume makes what 
used to be called a gift-book of an unusually 
interesting sort. 
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Untrodden Peaks and Unfre Rented Vetere. 
by Amelia B. Edwards. pp. 3 P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 


A new edition of the book which first turned 
public attention to the beautiful Dolomite re- 
gion of the Tyrol. This first account of its 
charms remains a classic of travel. 


Round the World toward the Westering Sun, 
by Lee A — pp. 286. Fleming H. revel 


Notes from ae diary of an observant traveler, 
with comments, reflections, bits of history— 
rather entertaining experiences of the average 
American tourist. 

The Traveler’s wane, cometies by Jo- 


sephine Tozier. 211. Funk & Wagnails. 
$1.00 net. = . 


Gives in the briefest and most practical form 
information regarding details of travel by 
ocean steamer and by railroad in England 
and on the continent. The inexperienced 
traveler will be glad of its hints as to fees, 
customhouse regulations, food, tickets, ete. 


Homes of the stage pranaibeeny, by Beryl D. 

He ee pp. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A preven list of the localities in Umbria, 
Tuscany and the Northern Italian Marches 
associated with St. Francis of Assisi. Vari- 
ous legends of his life are retold or quoted 
from the Fioretti, the Legends of the Three 
Companions, etc. A map of the district is 
included. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Eternal Life, by Hugo Munsterberg. pp. 
72. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 cents net. 


Eternal life conceived as outside the cate- 
gories of time and space will make little ap- 
peal to readers who wish to feel that there is 
a succession which will bring them again to 
personal consciousness after the great change 
of death. While Professor Munsterberg han- 
dies his great theme with delicate and tender 
feeling, his dialectic is too subtle to be helpful 
to most of us. But the essay will bea stimu- 
dus to thought for all who follow it to the end. 


Essays on Freethinking and Ts iG Speke. 
by Leslie _— pp. 410. G. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


These earliest essays have long been of print. 
They are here preceded by characterizations 
of Sir Leslie Stephen and his work, by James 
Bryce and the historian, Herbert W. Paul. 


The Eye, Mind, Energy and Matter, by Chal- 
mers Preatier, M.D. pp. 131. Published by 
the author, Chicago. 


The Business Career, by Albert Shaw. pp. 60. 
Paul Elder & Co., san Francisco. $1.00 net. 
An address delivered on the Barbara Wein- 
stock foundation at the University of Cali- 
fornia by the editor of The Review of Reviews. 
Both in its occasion and its thought it is sig- 
nificant of the awakened public interest in its 
theme. Mr. Shaw is optimistic, and believes 
that a better day of business morals is already 
dawning. He sketches the history of recent 
changes and suggests some needed advances. 


** Miss Civilization,’? by Richard Harding 
Davis. pp. 47. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents 
net. 


A comedy in one act in which a clever woman 
outwits the burglars who are ransacking her 
father’s house. Bright and amusing, and well 
adapted for amateur acting. 
Pipes and Timbrels, by W. J. Jjontarecn. pp. 
95. R.G. Badger, Boston. $1. 
Thoughtful work which Pm in its first 
number, Tantalus, good mastery of the diffi- 
cult art of writing blank verse, and versatility 
of gift throughout. 
Macbeth, a Warning Against Superstition, 
by Esther ‘Gideon Noble. pp. 35. Poet Lore 
Co., Boston. $1.00. 
Shakespeare the Man and His Works, from 


Moulton’s Library of Literary Criticism. pp. 
366. Sibley & Co., Boston. 


Contains literary appreciations of Shakespeare 
by 307 writers, being the comments found in 
Moulton’s Library of Literary Criticism. The 
plays are covered in chronological order. 


A Publisher’s Confession. pp. 176. Double- 
day, Page & Oo. 60 cents net. 


All would-be writers ought to read this plain- 
spoken handling of the subject of book-making 
from a high-minded publisher’s point of view. 
It abounds in good things which are practical 
as well. Nor should the readers of books neg- 
lect the wise words about their rights and 
duties here contained. The style is vigorous 
and every chapter interesting. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY R®V. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 25—July 1. Our National Herit- 
age. Isa. 55: 1-13. 

In Dr. Leonard Bacon’s famous hymn be- 
ginning, ‘“‘O God, beneath thy guiding hand, 
our exiled fathers crossed the sea,” occur 
these two noble lines, 

Laws, freedom, truth and faith in God 

Came with those exiles o’er the waves. 
As the nation’s birthday approaches it is a 
good time to reflect upon the cargo brought to 
this land by that famous ship the Mayflower, 
nearly 300 years ago. Since then many stately 
ships have sailed over the same waves bearing 
precious freight, but none has brought hither 
anything more valuable than the ideas and 
ideals of those early settlers of this country. 
When we talk about our national heritage let 
us dare to put right at the front these moral 
and spiritual bequests, worth more to the 
United States than its broad prairies, its fer- 
tile farms, its varied climate, its great water 
ways and its mineral deposits. 





Our fathers did not acquire their cargo in 
a day or in a year. They did not go toa 
factory and order a full set of laws and truths. 
Out of their own travail of spirit, out of an 
experience of persecution and exile they came 
to see and love the truth that made them free 
and to gain a grip on God which no corrupt 
political power or tyrannical ecclesiastical 
body could dislodge. Their dearly-bought 
liberty has now so thoroughly permeated the 
American atmosphere that we, to whom these 
ideals are so familiar as to be almost common- 
place, forget that these truths must receive 
fresh vindication and application at our hands, 
even at the cost of sacrifice. 





For truth, freedom and faith always have to 
make their way in the world against preju- 
dice and opposition. It was so three hundred 
years ago. It was so one hundred years ago. 
There is on record an interesting letter from 
an English duke to George Washington who 
had sent the former a copy of Benjamin 
Franklin’s almanac. In acknowledging the 
courtesy the duke expresses his abhorrence 
of Franklin’s “little maxims,’ ‘“‘for,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘they smell of New England.” Not to 
monopolize for New England all the virtue of 
the nation, it is New England’s greatest 
glory that it has stood for thrift, honesty, 
justice, education, religious institutions and 
“*the sober, righteous and godly life.’’ 





Never was there more need of such qualities. 
In one week recently no less than twelve thou- 
sand immigrants disembarked at Castle Gar- 
den, New York. Few are of the blood or of 
the type represented by the early settlers of 
the Atlantic seaboard. They bring a different 
cargo. Some of them have a faith, but one 
incrusted with superstition. Some of them 
have vague longings for liberty, but lack the 
ability to discriminate between liberty and 
license. Some of them regard law not as an 
expression of the righteous will of God and 
of the careful Christian judgment of men, but 
law represents to them tyranny, the police- 
man’s club, the soldier’s uniform and perhaps 
the long, hard journey to Siberian mines. 
How can we make these hordes of immigrants 
coming to this country sharers in our national 
heritage? 





For us individually there are two special 
duties. The first is, work. ‘‘ What does So 
and So do?” was asked the other day with 
regard to a certain man. ‘‘ O,’’ was the reply, 
**he is starving on his ancestry.’’ A loafer or 
drone is out of place in the modern world. 
We have no business to be proud of our an- 
cestry or heritage unless we are helping to 
pass on that heritage intact to those who come 
after us. We shall be judged at last not by 
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what our fathers did, but by the use we made 
of what our fathers bequeathed to us. 





But work must be matched with and in- 
spired by faith. The best that was wrought 
in days gone by was done under the inspira- 
tion of faith. In one of our great common- 
wealths the seal of the state bears the in- 
scription, “‘ Qui transtulit sustinet.” ‘*He 
who has carried us over sustains.” Without 
this element of idealism this nation becomes 
simply a collection of eighty-five million per- 
sons living on the plane of the lower animals, 
biting and devouring one another. We cannot 
supply faith enough for these millions, but we 
can keep our own faith warm and strong and 
it will light the way for others. 





Remember, too, the agencies that help to 
conserve the national heritage. Our home 
missionary societies, our schools and colleges, 
our churches, our Christian fraternities, are 
the instruments God has put in our hands for 
building up his kingdom here and making the 
United States a blessing to the world. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


What forces threaten to undermine the 
nation? 

What caused the downfall of other nations? 

What truths need special emphasis today? 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Ti NOW TRGB Oia cs caccadecencdivadecsvecds $2.00 
Congregational Church, Epping, N. H......... 2.00 
Orlando Leach, Avon, Mass.................... 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
Congregational Church, Epping, N. H......... $1.00 
R. C. Towne, Salem, Mass............ccccccccces 1.00 





Hers was merely one of a million lives in 
which man can find no fault and God no fruit. 
—Henry Seton Merriman. 























Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 
Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


Aightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


ror 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J- 











The Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England 
villages. First class table, supplied in 
part from our own farm, large, comforta- 
ble rooms, beautiful shady drives, Golf, 
Tennis, etc. Refers by permission to 
the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
Manager of Zhe Congregationatist. 


E. A. DORE & CO. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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Four Seminary Commencements 


The Annual Festivities at the New England Schools of Theology 





Number of graduat:s: Bangor, 6; Andover, 4; 
Hartford,11; Yale, 27. 


A secretaryship of the seminary established at 
Hartford 


Ordination at Andover of Instructor Rockwell. 
Farewell words of Dean Sanders at Yale. 











Andover 


The anniversary exercises of Andover Sem- 
inary covered five days, June 4-8. Professor 
Hincks preached the baccalaureate upon The 
Christian Ministry in Its Relation to the 
Christian Religion—a strong, stimulating de- 
lineation of the former as the unselfish and 
hopeful work of a true idealist, fer in the 
Christian ministry the ideal and the real are 
identical. 

On Monday evening occurred the ordination 
of Mr. William W. Rockwell, Harvard, ’95, 
Andover, ’00, Seminary Fellow in Germany, 
now instructor in history in the seminary. 
His examination before a large council showed 
the spirit of a conscientious and conservative 
scholar. Dr. W. V. W. Davis, his home pas- 
tor at Pittsfield, preached; other parts being 
taken by Principal Stearns of the academy, 
Professors Hincks and Platner of the semi- 
nary, and Prof. G. F. Moore of Harvard. 

At the anniversary of the Society of Inquiry 
Mr. Cummings of the graduating class pre- 
sided, and Dr. John Bascom of Williams Col- 
lege—who left the seminary fifty years ago— 
gave an address characteristically independent 
and outspoken, depreciating the advantage to 
the missionary of the unprovable theories of 
materialistic evolution, and emphasizing the 
superiority of natural theology over a doctri- 
nal system. The public examinations showed 
scholarly instruction and thorough study. 

Fifty of the alumni attended their meeting, 
presided over by Dr. J. L. Hill of Salem, Class 
of 1875. Mr. A. W. Kelly, the necrologist, 
presented a list of fifty-two names. Dr. 
A. E. Dunning voiced the thought of the 
alumni in words of tribute to those who had 
passed on. The Attitude of Educated Young 
Men toward the Ministry was ably discussed 
by Rev. F. E. Ramsdell of New Bedford and 
Dr. C. W. Huntington of Lowell and others. 
The prevailing thought seemed to be that the 
home, the church and the college were all 
responsible for so few educated men offering 
themselves for the ministry, and a strong 
resolution was passed, appealing to ministers 
to urge the subject in their pulpits and 
parishes. 

The collation which the ladies of the faculty 
always offer to returning alumni on Wednes- 
day evening was followed this year by an in- 
formal service opening the Fiske Memorial 
Missionary Museum and the John Phelps 
Taylor Palestinian Collection. Short ad- 
dresses were made by Professor Platner, 
Drs. Gates, G. F. Moore and J. G. Vose, the 
last named presenting a fine tribute to the life 
and character of the late Dr. Daniel T. Fiske 
of Newburyport, long a trustee of the semi- 
nary, for whom the museum was named. 

At the Commencement proper, Professor 
Ryder offered prayer and Professor Platner 
gaveaclear and discriminating address on The 
Value and Limitations of the Historical Treat- 
ment of Theology. President Harris of the 
board of trustees conferred the diplomas and 
degrees. Names of the graduates are: Arthur 
G. Cummings, Maurice J. Duncklee, Joseph 
L. Hoyle, Charles P. Marshall. At the alumni 


dinner following, Dr. Harris presided and 
opened the speaking with a few weighty 
words as to the outlook for the ministry, say- 
ing that the old conception of position had 
passed away, and the opportunity for an ear- 


nest, educated Christian today is the ministry. 
Professor Hincks spoke for the faculty, Dr. 
Arthur Little for the board of visitors, Mr. 
Duncklee for the graduating class, Dr. Ly- 
man Whiting (Class of 1842) for the visiting 
examiners, also Rev. G. F. Kenngott, Rev. 
C. H. Oliphant, and Mr. Rockwell of the 
faculty. 

Constant regret was felt at the absence of 
President Day from the exercises on account 
of a sudden though not dangerous illness, 
this however allowing his associates oppor- 
tunity to testify heartily to his energetic la- 
bors for the institution. Special and grateful 
mention was made of the faithful work of 
Rey. William L. Ropes as librarian for nearly 
forty years, who to all the successive classes 
of students has borne without abuse ‘‘the 
grand old name of gentleman.’ At the age 
of eighty he is now succeeded by Dr. O. H. 
Gates. It is hoped that Mr. Ropes will still 
render service in collating the invaluable 
records of the seminary in early missionary 
history. 

An important work recently inaugurated by 
the library is that of supplying the country 
ministers of New England with the latest 
books on theology, ethies and related subjects, 
the same being sent them by express and 
loaned without expense, for several weeks or 
months. This is a wise disposition made of 
funds left more than a century ago by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Phillips, founder of Phillips 
Academy, for furnishing religious reading to 
the community. r 


STUDENTS AND THEIR FIELDS 


W. E. Ewell, Winchester, N. H., 

M. J. Duucklee, Haverhill, N. H., 

C. P. Marshall, Westford, 

J.L. Hoyle, Pelham, N. H., 

H. A. Barber, Malden, Mass., 

B. W. Brotherston, Providence, R. I., 

E. C. Clapp, Concord Reformatory, 

A. Dechman, Groveland, Mass., 

G. H. Heftlon, Dublin, N. H., 

H. L. Packard, Ryal Side Church, Beverly, 

T. W. Lawton, home missionary service in 
Maine, 

A. A. McBride, home missionary service in 
Vermont. roman eM eB 


Yale Divinity School 


Now that thoughtful men are asking where 
enough candidates for the ministry are to 
come from, it is encouraging to find that Yale 
seminary still graduates her usual quota. 
Twenty-seven young men have taken their 
B. D. degree this year, and go forth into ac- 
tive service for the Master, after a Commence- 
ment whose exercises will prove a glad mem- 
ory and an unfailing inspiration. 

Three distinct notes, all timely as well as 
practical, were sounded in the addresses. The 
first is suggested by the theme of the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Dr. William Rogers Rich- 
ards of New York. Preaching from Rev. 5: 4, 
he pointed to the picture of the world which 
the verse presents. All men wait before a 
sealed book—the book of nature, of science 
and philosophy, more than all, the book of the 
hidden things of God; and men weep because 
no man is found worthy to open and to read 
it. Itis the privilege and joy of the minister 
to loose the seals and to read, even if only im- 
perfectly, in the book of the Spirit. But there 
must be worthiness before the seals will yield; 
only Christlikeness gives the ability to open 
and to read. 

This address, rich in suggestiveness, made 
a fit prelude to the discussion at the alumni 
gathering. The main topic was The Christian 
Doctrine of Revelation, and the wide range 
and excellence of the discussion is well indi- 
cated by the titles of papers and the names of 


the writers. Under the general topic, Revela- 
tion, Rev. E. M. Chapman discussed The 
Tests, Rev. L. H. Thayer The Methods, and 
Dr. C. S. Maefarland The Content. 

At the graduating exercises of the Senior 
class, James W. Carpenter’s address treated 
The Church as an Evangelistic Agency; Albert 
E. Roraback presented The Social Message of 
John Wesley: Horace F. Holton spoke on 
The Evangelistic Note in the Message for 
Today; and George H. Driver considered The 
Paradox of Christian Personality. These ad- 
dresses all concerned vital topics of practical 
Christianity and were ably handled. In the 
first three, the theme of modern evangelism 
was uppermost; while the emphasis which 
the last speaker laid upon ‘‘truth through 
personality ” gives the third note among those 
most prominently struck. 

The address of Dean Sanders to the gradu- 
ates followed; its tenderness and breadth of 
vision may be gathered from these sentences: 

**It is almost a misnomer to speak of our re- 
lations one with another as those of a school. 
It is rather a brotherhood, a fellowship, culti- 
vating mutual affectionand respect. . . . Cath- 
olicity, conviction and courage have become 
... the customary marks of a true son of 
Yale. ... He will not long maintain ascend- 
ency who lacks the determination to reach re- 
ality, who is not tolerant of sincere opinion, 
who does not seek with open vision for clear 
conviction. . . . Our persuasiveness with men 
will depend upon the impress which we make 
upon them. Our sermons will not begin in 
the study but in the soul aflame with love. ... 
We need leaders of prophetic temperament, 
caring supremely for the truth, indifferent to 
the personal consequences of their message, 
yet uttering only the word which God shall 
give through their souls.’’ 

At the alumni luncheon Professor Curtis 
announced that, through the efforts of the 
faculty, contributions have been received 
sufficient to cancel the deficit in seminary 
finances. He also spoke feelingly of the re- 
gret of the faculty that Dean Sanders’s con- 
nection with the school is to terminate. The 
thought of the departure of Dean and Mrs. 
Sanders from Yale was the one cloud to 
darken a bright Commencement. The stu- 
dents expressed their loving regard for them 
by the presentation of a handsome loving-cup. 

The Hooker Fellow of the graduating class 
was announced as George H. Driver of Wake- 
field, Mass., and the honors were: G. H. 
Driver, summa cum laude; H. H. Guernsey, 
magna cum laude; H. F. Bell, J. W. Carpen- 
ter, W. R. Hamlin and W. H. Wood, cum 
laude. Anaward of prizes for excellence in 
the Downes competition in Scripture and 
hymn reading was made to J. M. Wells and 
G. H. Driver, Seniors, and to O. E. Maurer 
and L. C. Porter, Middlers. H. 


Bangor 


The eighty-ninth anniversary occurred 
Wednesday, June 7. Tuesday was given up 
to public examinations; Tuesday evening 
Professor and Mrs. Ropes entertained the 
Seniors; Wednesday morning, at the literary 
and business meeting of the alumni, Rev. 
G. C. DeMott, 1892, of Bath spoke on Normal 
Evangelism and Rev. P. E. Miller, 1895, of 
Cumberland Center, on How It Can Be Made 
Effective. The alumni dinner in the gymna- 
sium was followed by addresses. The address 
to the graduates in the evening was by Dr. 
Smith Baker, 1860, of Portland, on Joys of 
the Ministry. ‘ 

The power to confer degrees in divinity re- 
cently granted the seminary was not employed 
this year, except in the case of one man, be- 
cause the rules under which the power will 
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be exercised have not yet been formulated. 
The one recipient of the degree is Archibald 
Herry Young, M.A., of Ripon College and 
Bangor .Theological Seminary, ’04. The grad- 
uates are: Melbourne Owen Baltzer, Water- 
ville, N. S.; Charles Elmer Beals, East Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Donnell Alexander Boatright, 
Bangor; Charlotte Nathaniel Garland, Hamp- 
den Corner; Panos George Ginieres, Athens, 
Greece; Allen David Williams, St. John, N. B. 
Mi A. 


Hartford 


One feature of this year’s Commencement, 
May 29-31, was the reunion of the Class of 
1885. As undergraduates they were known 
as ‘*The Gang.”’ It includes Secretary Bar- 
ton of the American Board, President Perry 
of Marietta, Dr. C. S. Mills, now of St. Louis, 
W. E. Strong of Amherst, F. W. Greene of 
Middletown and other strong men. Those in 
the active pastorate have an average member- 
ship of over 400. They are splendid exam- 
ples of the kind of men Hartford has been 
sending out for the last quarter-century. 
Classes 1875, 1880 and 189 were also back, 
but not in such numbers or exuberance as 
was 1885. 

At the alumni meeting the story of the 
year’s honored dead, read by the necrologist, 
included Labaree of Persia, whose transla- 
tion adds another to Hartford’s list of mis- 
sionary martyrs, and Thurston of the Yale 
Mission, as truly a martyr, though dying in 
the homeland. The alumni address was by 
Dr. S. G. Barnes of St. Johnsbury, on The 
Missing Note in the Ministry of Today. 
Among elements lacking he mentioned emo- 
tional power and the mighty imperative grow- 
ing out of love for souls. Prof. E. C. Rich- 
ardson of Princeton is the new president of 
the Alumni Association. Never did Hartford 
men feel more loyal than when they heard, 
at the alumni dinner, the ringing, optimistic 
note of President Mackenzie, who has en- 
deared himself to graduate and undergrad- 
uate alike. Other speakers were Dr. C.S. 
Mills, Mayor Henney, General Joslyn, R. B. 
Dodge of the graduating class. 

“ Personality is the gateway to all pulpit 
efficiency,” said Dr. Cadman to the graduates, 
in his address on Efficiency in the Pulpit. 
Fall of rich, choice examples, brilliant with 
literary allusion, glowing with heart power, 
the address was a splendid illustration of its 
subject. 

The names and destinations of the eleven 
graduates follow: Arthur Clements, pastor at 
Southfield, Mass.; R. B. Dodge, to work un- 
der the Hawaiian Board; G. L. Forté, pastor 
at South Britain, Ct.; F. F. Goodsell, William 
Thompson Fellow; C. A. Lincoln, pastor at 
Manchester, Mass.; S. Van R. Trowbridge, 
at present assistant to Dr. Cadman, to work 
under the American Board; M. R. Weidman, 
pastor at Lone Pine, N. D.; Tatsu Tanaka, 
to return to Japan; W. L. Gelston, D. R. 
Kennedy and M. J. Sweet, to enter the pas- 
torate, but field not definitely chosen. The 
degree of Ph. D. was conferred on James L. 
French, John S. Welles Fellow, who goes to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., as assistant pastor of the 
Presbyterian church and instructor in the 
university. R. S. M. Emrich, another John 
S. Welles Fellow, is under appointment of 
the American Board to Mardin, Turkey. 

These prizes wereawarded: William Thomp- 
son prize in Hebrew to Miss Ethel Cutler; 
Bennet Tyler prize in systematic theology, 
William Hooper Adams; Greek prize, Clarence 
Arthur Lincoln; Hartranft prize in evangelis- 
tic theology, Rowland Backus Dodge; William 
Thompson fellowship for two years, Fred 
Field Goodsell; Kellowship in church history 
for one year, Elmer Ellsworth Schultz John- 
son. In conferring the degrees, Dr. Mackenzie 
made special mention of Tatsu Tanaka, who 
had translated a number of important books 
into Japanese. 

The trustees have added a new official—sec- 
retary of the seminary. The appointee is a 
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well-known Massachusetts pastor and Hart- 
ford alumnus, Rev. Austin B. Bassett of 
Ware, who will be also assistant professor 
of experiential theology. The new assistant 
librarian is M. H. Ananikian, an Armenian 
graduate, with remarkable attainments as a 
linguist. Prof. E. E. Nourse, after five years 
as assistant, is advanced to a full professor- 
ship and will be inaugurated in the fall. 
Financially there has been substantial ad- 
vance. During the year $72,000 have been 
added to the funds, $25,000 of it to establish 
a graduate scholarship and a good sum to 
further research work. One thousand doilars 
are to be given to the graduate student who 
does the best work during the year. From 
the research fund, aid is promised to bring 
out Zahn’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, translated under direction of Professor 
Jacobus, a Concordance to. the Syriac Old 
Testament, edited by Professor McDonald, 
and the first volume of Dr. Hartranft’s 
Schwenkfeld work. Thus is Hartford ex- 
tending her influence and stimulating scholar- 
ship, while retaining the high spiritual note 
which has always characterized her men and 
methods. . 6. & 





Typical Western Colleges 


A visit to Kingfisher, Okl., has given me 
a new appreciation of the important and self- 
sacrificing work done by a few men on what 
we sometimes call our frontiers. It is hard 
to believe as one rides over the country in 
a Pullman car, or stops at well appointed 
hotels, or travels around among well culti- 
vated and fruitful farms, that it is only six- 
teen years since the territory was open to 
settlement. The ten-year-old college at King- 
fisher is as great a surprise as any. Here is 
an institution whose president and professors 
with a single exception are graduates of West- 
ern colleges, Doane or Washburn, them- 
selves planted by home missionaries, with 
a course of study based on that of Eastern 
colleges, with three fine buildings on a mag- 
nificent campus and an endowment of $100,- 
000. It students compare favorably with any 
in the country. One of its graduates goes to 
Oxford as one of the Cecil Rhodes scholars 
and the exercises Commencement week were 
in every way worthy an older institution. 

But the college has only begun to live. Of 
its more than one hundred students a large 
number support themselves. One can meet 
all expenses save for laundry and books for 
$114 a year. Board is only $2 a week. But 
even this small sum few parents in Oklahoma 
are able to pay. Those who wish an educa- 
tion are compelled to work for it. Hence, 
the desire of the president, Rev. J. T. House, 
to buy a farm which adjoins the campus and 
properly belongs to it, in order that these 
students may have a better opportunity to 
earn their way. Industrial education with 
a view to profit to the students, will for a 
long time be a feature of this college. In 
addition to a farm and means with which 
to start some other industries the college 
needs immediately an increase of $150,000 to 
its endowment. With this money wisely in- 
vested there is no reason why this college, 
which stands at the head of the educational 
institutions of the region, should not have 
several hundred students. The faculty be- 
lieves in hard work and small salaries. The 
students are men and women of character. 
Moral sentiment among them is high. Fond 
of athletics and college honors they do not 
forget that they are in college to be trained 
for service in their generation and most of 
them hope to render this service in the terri- 
tory in which they now live. One noticeable 
fact is that the population of Oklahoma, now 
more than 600,000, is almost entirely native 
American. 

Congregationalists have about eighty 
churches in the territory, some of them 
very good ones. Others are small and strug- 
gling. Those in the country districts have 
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done better proportionally than those in the 
city. City churches have not been able to 
keep their pastors long and some of them 
have been unfortunate in the men who came to 
them. There is no better or more promising 
field in the country than in Oklahoma. A 
score of men willing to serve at first on small 
pay, and content with what the Home Mis- 
sionary Society could appropriate might build 
up churches in the larger towns which would 
be an honor to any section of the United 
States. Able men, scholarly, thoughtful men, 
above all self-sacrificing, consecrated men are 
needed. And such would find a welcome, not 


- Only from brethren already at work, but from 


nearly all the people. The territory is beau- 
tiful to look upon and its fertility is almost 
beyond belief. 

To see what forty years will accomplish one 
may well visit Washburn while the memory 
of Kingfisher is still fresh. A wonderfully 
attractive campus of 160 acres, five or six fine 
buildings of Kansas stone put up to stay, a 
Carnegie Library to be dedicated in a few 
days, trees of rare beauty scattered over the 
campus which remind one of the gifted Peter 
MeVicker, D. D., who gave his life to the col- 
lege, and laid its foundations so deep that they 
will never be moved, a body of students 663 in 
number, an able faculty, with the enthusiastic 
and hard-working Norman Plass at its head, 
introduce us to a college which impresses one 
with the maturity and strength of a well- 
established Eastern institution. Will thirty 
years bring Kingfisher and Wichita up to 
Washburn as it now is? Probably less than 
that time will be needed. Meanwhile Wash- 
burn will push on. It has doubled the num- 
ber of its students since Dr. Plass became 
president. Two of the finest buildings have 
been erected in response to his requests. But 
the college is suffering from an inadequate en- 
dowment of only $100,000. It needs a million 
dollars, and a quarter of that sum ought to be 
in hand within a year. No college in which 
Congregationalists are interested is doing so 
much work on so slender an endowment. 
The library is well selected. The equipment, 
though far from extensive, is of the best. 
In time Kansas will care for the college, 
but Kansas has few millionaires at present. 
Wealth is equally distributed throughout the 
state. President Plass desires to find some 
one who will come to his aid now, and permit 
him to announce at the dedication of the li- 
brary and the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the college, a gift of $50,000 on con- 
dition that four times as much more be secured 
within one or two years. Washburn also has 
a Cecil Rhodes scholar, and in athletics has 
been able to hold her own against nearly all 
competitors. Both here and at Kingfisher the 
religious atmosphere is gratifying. Both are 
Christian colleges, entirely unsectarian. The 
more one sees of the professors and students 
in colleges like these two—and Wichita and 
the other Western colleges might be added— 
the more confidently will one believe in the 
future of the country. Ministers, mission- 
aries, educators, as well as lawyers and doc- 
tors, will come from these colleges in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. And they will be 
men who fear no hardships and shrink from 
no emergencies. FRANKLIN. 





Every person of any considerable strength 
of character can recall many an instance in 
which by a half-hour’s conversation, followed 
up by occasional suggestions afterward, he 
has changed the whole subsequent career of 
another person. I could name a quiet, modest 
man who, at a low estimate, has changed di- 
rectly and radically for the better a thousand 
human lives, and indirectly, to an appreciable 
degree, certainly not less than a hundred thou- 
sand. Heisno professional preacher or evan- 
gelist, and the greater part of this vast work 
has been done in quiet conversation, mainly 
in his own home, and by correspondence.— 
Pres. W. D. Hyde. 
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Trained Women as Pastors’ Assistants 


The employment of trained women for work in 
Connecticut churches is being considered more 
favorably than ever before. A half-dozen or more 
of the city churches, such as United and Dwight 
Place in New Haven, Broadway of Norwich, Mid- 
dletown First and Rockville First, have been em- 
ploying this kind of help for some years past. 
These women do the work commonly done by 
deaconesses, though they are not called by that 
name, nor have they in most cases been trained in 
the schools for this particular service. They have, 
however, had a practical equivalent both in school 
and ip the field. Two ladies are also employed by 
the State Missionary Society for work in rural 


districts. This work commends itself and tends to 
increase. In fact, the demand already exceeds 
the supply. An inquiry recently made by a com- 


mittee of the state conference and responded to 
by 52 of the larger churches brought an affirmative 
reply from 44 to the question, Is there any impor- 
tant service in your field which could be rendered 
by such a woman? While in most oases the finan- 
cial difficulty is at present insurmountable, in 16 of 
them there is a real demand for such service. 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, in view of 
the demand which has been felt there, has added to 
its curriculum a course of two years’ study spe- 
cifically for deaconesses and pastors’ assistants. 
The matter is being talked about in many churches, 
and though the cost and the scarcity of candidates 
are serious difficulties, it seems likely that they 
both will be gradually overcome in ‘the larger 
churches, as the value of this class of work becomes 
more apparent. Ww. J. M. 


Hartford Letter 


During the absence of Rev. and Mrs. R. H. Potter 
in England Dr. E. A. Steiner, professor of applied 
Christianity at Grinnell College, Lowa, will occupy 
the parsonage of Center Church, not only supplying 
the pulpit, but taking full charge of pastoral work. 

A site for the new parish house, a memorial gift 
from the wife and children of Francis B. Cooley, 
has been purchased, and work upon the plans is 
progressing. The proposed building will be along 
colonial lines in perfect keeping with the church, 
which for a century past has been the shrine of 
many pilgrims. The new building will be especially 
adapted to the devotional and educational needs 
of the parish. 

During the vacation of Rev. H. H. Kelsey the 
regular work of Fourth Chureh will be conducted 
by Mr. E. C. Knapp, assisted by Mr. Watson Wood- 
ruff. The topics of the morning service will be of 
special interest to boys and girls, while in the even- 
ing the message will be for older young people. 

The vested choir numbers fifty-eight, with a wait- 
ing list of those anxious for admission. The work 
of this choir is supplemented by a choir of sixty 
boys and girls and another of sixty young ladies. 
Music, always a strong feature in this church, has 
thus become even more attractive. The two addi- 
tional choirs render really splendid aid, not only 
taking part antiphonally in the regular morning 
service, but adding much to the music of the Sunday 
school. 

Since Easter, when the Sunday afternoon vesper 
services at Windsor Avenue were discontinued, a 
series of Sunday evening cottage prayer meetings 
has been held under the management of a committee 
of laymen. One of these meetings, a “‘ dedication 
service,” was recently held in the new home of 
one of the members. At the same hour Rev. H. E. 
Peabody is engaged with an advanced pastor’s 
class, consisting of about twenty young people, 
mostly men. 

Since Jan. 1 over fifty members have been added 
to Wethersfield Avenue Church, Rev. C. Telford 
Erickson, the Sunday school has shown large 
gains; a Young Men’s Club, numbering about 
ninety, has been organized, also a Junior C. E. 
Society with over sixty members. A home de- 
partment is now in process of organization. This 
church occupies a strategic position in Hartford, 
and such evidences of progress are most encour- 
aging. 

In the early spring a series of special meetings 
was held at Glenwood Church, resulting in the 
quickening of a large number. Eleven were added 
tothechurch. These special services were preceded 
by cottage meetings, Rev. S. E. MacGeehon being 
assisted by young ladies from the School of Peda- 


Torrington; H. H. Tweedy, Bridgeport; E. 


gogy. Thirty-eight members of the Sunday school 
signed covenant vards, and these children are re- 
ceiving special instruction from Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Geehon. In five years, since the coming of the 
present pastor, sixty-one have been added to the 
church roll. 

A strong feature of the work at Zast Hartford, 
Rev. William B. Tuthill, pastor, is the splendidly 
organized Sunday school. A Missionary Day was 
recently observed. Each of the six departments 
of the school had been contributing to one of our 
six benevolent societies. As each department pre- 
sented its offering a brief statement was made of 
the work of the society to which its money was 
given. The offerings aggregated $73, but the edu- 
cational value of such a service can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

A new diversion has been evolved to rival golf 
and tennis. A aumber of the Hartford ministers 
have been attending a classin farming at the School 
of Horticulture. They have found that rake and 
hoe afford an effective and rewarding means of exer- 
cise. E. F. T. 


Twenty Years in a New Haven 
Church 


For two decades Howard Avenue Church has had 
the able leadership of Rev. William J. Mutch, a 
Yale Seminary graduate, who received his Ph. D. 
from that university. Dr. Mutch is prominent in 
the Congregational Club and Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of New Haven, was on of the organizers of 
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the Religious Education Association and lectures 
annually at the summer school of the Bible Teachers’ 
Association of Northwest Wisconsin. By his His- 
tory of the Bible, Christian Teachings and other 
writings he has guided many churches in their 
Sunday school instruction. Dr. Mutch stands for 
a teaching ministry, for Christian nurture and evan- 
gelism in and through the home, organized and 
promoted by the church. During his pastorate 
552 members have been received. A_ historic 
sermon, a reception with substantial gift marked 
the anniversary. 


As Seen from Bridgeport 


Fairfield County, the land of the consociation, 
has nothing more startling to chronicle than a 
healthy organism ought to have—rather a con- 
sciousness of abounding vigor than a catalogue 
of facts. Happy facts are not lacking, however. 
Bridgeport, with its eight churches, is rejoicing 
over the coming of Dr. Beard to Park Street. His 
first sermon as pastor was published by the En- 
deavor Society. The program outlined is that of 
a wise and far-sighted worker, the note sounded 
that of a trained and vigorous leader and his 
presence bodes good for the city as well as for the 
church. The King’s Highway edifice is being 
moved to a more advantageous and commanding 
location. Olivet is finding in Mr. Greene a worthy 
successor to Mr. Holden and Dr. Montgomery. 

Stratford and Fairfield, the parents of Bridge- 
port, are rejoicing, the one over the work of Dr. 
Packard, the other over the beautifying and en- 
richment, through gifts amounting to some $13,- 
000, of one of the loveliest village churches and 
perhaps the most historic parsonage in New Eng- 


F. Talmadge, Hartford 


land. South Norwalk is being well shepherded by 
@ young pastor of the old school. Dr. Buell’s 760: 
ealls since the first of January is a record that 
should stimulate if it does not put some of us to 
shame. Mr. Egbert, with restored health, is once 
more in his parish in Norwalk, and Stamford is 
finding Dr. Bradford’s heartfelt encomiums of Mr. 
Berry as both friend and fellow-worker well mer- 
ited by the events of the past year. One face—that 
of Mr. Slack of Bethel—is missed from the gather- 
ings. A tried yokefellow and noble worker in the 
Master’s service has left us; and to lose personal 
contact with such a life makes the heart ache, 
though it rejoice by faith in his joy. 

Mr. Dawson’s visit to Bridgeport in the spring 
was a quickening and inspiring influence. During 
the year the increasing closeness of the tie which 
binds the churches together is noticeable. Mark 
Twain once said that people were always com- 
plaining about the weather, but nothing was ever 
done about it. The complaint that the prosperous 
city churches have not been closely and helpfully 
affiliated with the struggling rural parishes is hav- 
ing something done about it in this historic region ; 
and through the activity of committees appointed 
by both consociations fellowship meetings are being 
held and a more fraternal sympathy manifested. 

H. H. T. 


The Big Twelve 


LARGEST CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


New Britain, South, 1,100 
Waterbury, Second, 1,089 
New Haven, Dwight Place, 948 
Hartford, Fourth, 923 
Meriden, First, 842 
New Haven, Grand Avenue, 827 
New Britain, First, 822 
Bridgeport, Second, 774 
Hartford, First, 760 
Hartford, Asylum Hill, 748 
New Haven, United, 732 
Hartford, Second, 641 
LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
New Britain, South, 1,335 
Waterbury, Second, 766 
New Haven, Dwight Place, 714 
New Haven, United, 707 
Middletown, First, 694 
Hartford, Fourth, 592 
Meriden, First, 575 
Bridgeport, Park Street, 555 
Rockville, 525 
Hartford, First, 504 
Hartford, Windsor Avenue, 452 
Bridgeport, Second, 450 
Bridgeport, Olivet, 450 
LARGEST BENEVOLENCES 
Naugatuck, $30,490.00 
Waterbury, First, 28,737.29 
New Britain, South, 22,787.92 
Norwich, Broadway, 20,521.30 
New London, Second, 19,859.85 
Georgetown, 15,061.85 
Harttord, First, 12,088.86 
Hartford, Asylum Hill, 11,784.37 
New Britain, First, 11,511.64 
New Haven, First, 9,800.73 
New Haven, Dwight Place, 7,981.25 
New Haven, United, 7,700.00 


LARGEST PARISH EXPENSES 


New Haven, Dwight Place, $23,808.23 


Waterbury, Second, 22.000.00 
Hartford, First, 15,787.17 
Fairfield, 12,261.00 
Bristol, 11,074.52 
Hartford, Second, 10,557.26 
Glastonbury, 10,225.36 
New Haven, Grand Avenue, 10,065.00 
New Haven, First, 10,000.00 
New Haven, United, 9,800.00 
New Haven, Redeemer, 9,650.00 
New Britain, South, 9,629.64 
Total contributions reported for the 

330 churches of the state, $385,359 87 
Legacies, 219,035.26 
Parish Expenses, 823,480.57 
Total for 1904, 1,427,875.70 


J.38. 1, 
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The Naugatuck Valley 


Not only in the factories of the busiest valley of 
New England is there energy and enthusiasm: the 
same spirit fillsthe churches. Thomaston, Oakville, 
Plymouth, Watertown, Terryville and Northfield 
united for four months in parish evangelization. 
The workers were Miss Hartig and Miss Whiton 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut. Special 
effort was made to reach non-churchgoers and out 
districts. Household visitation and neighborhood 
meetings were the chief means used. Some special 
services and three Fellowship Meetings of the 
churches culminated in a Decision Day in two 
Sunday schools. Results have been the quickening 
of the spiritual life of the churches, the reception 
of a number of young members, and in one com- 
munity of seventy families—Eagle Bridge—the re- 
establishment of regular services with a permanent 
worker in charge. 

Below, in Waterbury, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore has 
been given a most cordial welcome. Beside the 
gathering of the city to greet him in his own church, 
during May the Second Chureh and its big-hearted 
pastor, Dr. Davenport, opened their doors and gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore a reception. Rev. H. D. 
Williams, junior pastor at Second Church, is doing 
strong and efficient work, especially in the Sunday 
school. Forty have joined the church this year. 
The Italian church is receiving the help of hand 
and heart and is developing finely. 

Prospect has @ beautiful stone library building of 
native granite, with ornamental roof of red tile. 
The gift of Mr. Tuttle of Naugatuck made it a re- 
ality. Rev. Sherrod Soule gave the address and 
Dr. J. G. Davenport conducted the act of dedica- 


tion, with a responsive poetical service written 
especially for the occasion. 

In Naugatuck, where Mr. Soule has been thirteen 
years, the teaching function of the ministry is em- 
phasized in a remarkable way. For the midweek 
service he has taken up recently, each book for a 
number of weeks, an exposition and lectures on 
Ecclesiastes, The Search for the Highest Good; 
Paul’s Private Letter to Philemon and an Oriental 
Operetta—The Song of Songs. He has had a class 
of young people in Steps Christward. The Young 
People’s Society under the direction of the pastor 
has had a series of Pilgrimages to Palestine and a 
course of studies on the Dark Continent. Together 
the church and pastor finely illustrate how a length. 
ening pastorate may be a growing one by this 
emphasis on the teaching function. 2 Bt 


Nine Years in Bloomfield 


Rev. W. M. Brown closed a nine years’ pastorate 
in Bloomfield on June 1. Mr. Brown was educated 
at Yale and Union Seminary, and went immedi- 
ately, in 1880, to Brazil, under the American Bible 
Society, where he spent seven years. After work 
in Kansas, he served five years as president of Til- 
lotson College in Austin, Texas. Since coming to 
Bloomfield he has been prominent in public life, 
being a delegate to the state constitutional conven- 
tion, and doing much for the new public library. 
In the pulpit he has been original and scholarly, 
and in the parish has brought a rich sympathy to 
heart and home. The church has prospered un- 
der his ministry, and he will be greatly missed in 
church and community. v 





State Meetings 


Michigan 


Michigan Congregationalists met in sixty- 
fourth annual session with the church in South 
Haven, May 16-18. Though the location as- 
sured smaller attendance than usual, there 
was a representative gathering, and the action 
taken by the association in adopting the rec- 
ommendations of the committee appointed last 
year on fellowship and oversight made the 
session historic. Rev. C. S. Patton of Ann 
Arbor was moderator. A thoughtful sermon 
by Dr. F. H. Foster of Olivet, an earnest ap- 
peal in the interest of individual evangelism 
by Dr. J. W. Fifield of Kansas City, a thrill- 
ing and fascinating address by Prof. Graham 
Taylor, D. D., of Chicago on social evangelism, 
a delightful address by Rev. A. W. Clark of 
Prague, Austria, on our work among the 
Bohemians, carefully prepared addresses by 
President Lancaster of Olivet College on Evan- 
gelism and the Young, and by Rev. E. R. 
Latham of Alpena on Evangelism and Modern 
Conditions were features of special interest, 
all emphasizing the dominant note of the pro- 
gram—evangelism. 

The report of the registrar recounted the 
continued losses in membership of churches, 
Sunday schools and Endeavor Societies, but 
called attention to the changed spirit dominat- 
ing the churches, with the fresh emphasis 
upon life and method, and showed that the 
report for the year was for the past rather 
than the present. Indications of life abound. 
The report of the Sunday school committee 
and of Superintendent Ewing clearly and ex- 
haustively presented the problem of Michi- 
gan’s missionary interests. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society rejoiced in largely increased 
receipts with a comfortable surplus. Secre- 
tary Warren, beloved of all, announced his 
purpose of retiring at the close of the present 
associational year. 

The significant feature of the session was 
the adoption of the report on oversight. The 
action taken is clearly an advance step, and 
something of a departure from Congregational 
precedents. It advises that ordination be by 
council of fellowship called by the church of 
which the candidate is pastor, but in all cases 
upon the certificate of the association, which 
shall first pass upon the candidates’ qualifica- 
tions. The council may be composed of the 
churches of the association or of such group 
of churches as the church may select. It was 


urged that the logic of the situation called for 
such action, inasmuch as ordination should 
rest in the same body in which ministerial 
standing is now vested. 

The action also included the appointment 
of a central advisory board of five members 
which should co-operate with a like board in 
each local association in the oversight of the 
interests of the churches, giving advice wher- 
ever requested, acting as a bureau of minis- 
terial supply and exercising the function of 
the present local home missionary commit- 
tees. Provision was also made for joint action 
of the association and the Home Missionary 
Society in the choice of one who shall be both 
superintendent and secretary and who shall 
superintend the entire work of the state. To 
give greater continuity and stability to the 
work, the election of permanent delegates to 
the meetings of the associations was recom- 
mended, each church at its annual meeting to 
elect two delegates, one for one year and one 
for two years and thereafter one each year for 
two years. 

The recommendations were adopted with 
substantial unanimity—there being only two 
dissenting votes—and with the earnest pur- 
pose to make effective this new expedient for 
furthering the denominational interests of the 
state. The adoption was with open vision 
and with entire approval of a method confess. 
edly something of a departure, and, while de- 
clared not mandatory, was clearly recognized 
as a usage to receive uniform adherence. 

gd. P. 8. 


Ohio 
THE SETTING 


Beautiful for situation, the joy of all Con- 
gregational Ohio, was Oberlin, in the leafy 
days of closing May, as 250 ministers and 
delegates responded by their presence to the 
call for the state meeting. Oberlin is attract- 
ive, accessible and Congregationally central. 
Nearly forty per cent. of the ministers of the 
state, a like proportion of names on the pro- 
gram and three of the six national secretaries 
present are Oberlin men, so to many it was 
a home coming as well as a feast and tonic to 
sharetheample hospitality of Oberlin churches, 
to sit in the old places made new, to note the 
changes but to feel the same helpful atmos- 
phere. 


“General Association. 
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THE SPEECHES 


Dr. Pratt sounded a stirring prelude in the 
sermon on The Democracy of the Kingship 
of Jesus. The program dealt in up-to-date 
themes. The Place of Evangelism in the 
Progress of the Kingdom was treated by 
Rey. C. W. Carroll in an address on Its Per- 
manent Factors, clear, simple, strong, in the 
best vein of one always good. Dr. Temple 
completed his capture of the Ohio brethren by 
his notable address on The New Evangelism, 
pastoral, rather than peripatetic, preventive 
rather than reformatory, not the blasting of a 
rock but the opening of a flower, educational 
rather than emotional. On Young Men and 
the Ministry, President Thwing, in felicitous 
phrase, personated an Oberlin Senior, weigh- 
ing the appeals of teaching, medicine, law, 
journalism and business as against the min- 
istry for his choice of life-work: while Dr. 
Hiatt presented strongly the imperative com- 
pulsion of the Claims of the Ministry upon 
Young Men fitted for it. Marion Lawrance, 
aptly describing himself as of “‘the tribe of 
Gad,”’ spoke vividly but practically on The 
Place of the Sunday School in the Progress of 
the Kingdom. Two young Ohio pastors, each 
an expert along the line of his topic, treated 
The Church at Work: Rev. E. A. King on 
How we Interest Men Outside the Church; 
and Rev. E. B. Allen on How to get Church 
Members to do Church Work. 


THINGS USUAL 


Rev. William E. Cadmus of Elyria, handled 
business promptly, as moderator. The“ Nar- 
rative’”’ showed gain, spiritual life, resolute 
grappling with present problems, especially 
the waning of population in country fields. 
The secretaries were all on hand, except that 
Miss De Busk spoke for the Education So- 
ciety. Dr. Ryder, always welcome to his 
home state, introduced President King, who 
made an effective plea for the A. M. A. 


THINGS UNUSUAL 


The Ohio Home Missionary Society spoke 
softly but jubilantly of a surplus, and confi- 
dently expects to keep the upward path. Dr. 
Phillips, chairman of the executive committee 
of the C. H. M. S., spoke with refreshing 
candor and frankness of the home missionary 
situation, especially the debt and its causes, 
and the relations between the National Society 
and its auxiliaries. It was a delightful thought 
of Dr. Tenney to make the closing session a 
restful service of music and devotion, with an 
address by Professor Dickinson of the con- 
servatory on The Place of Music in Worship. 
An unusual number stayed for this closing 


hour. 
STORM CENTERS 


A resolution indorsing the Anti-Saloon 
League, and strongly condemning Governor 
Herrick, just renominated by acclamation, 
caused a sharp though courteous and Christian 
discussion, but passed with few negative votes. 
The papers had announced that there was to 
be a big fight over the American Board, in 
Dr. Gladden’s own state, where everybody 
loves and trusts him, whether in full agree- 
ment with him or not. The committee on 
resolutions submitted a report understood to 
be acceptable to‘all concerned, and, after 
vigorous discussion, with slight amendment, 
it was adopted with hardly a dissenting vote. 
It condemned such business methods as work 
injustice and embitter classes, and the theory 
that business is a warfare; and indorsed and 
re-enacted the action of the Massachusetts 
The resolutions as 
adopted were printed in these columns, 
June 3. 

Next year we meet with Marietta, the 
mother of us all, in the new house to re- 
produce on the old site the historic one re- 
cently burned. J. G@. F. 





All pain must be to work some good in the 
end.— Browning. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ 
summer. 

MINISTERS’ UNION, annual summer meeting 
Chapel, Jane 26, 10.30 a. M. Address by Rev. S. 
Crothers, 

INTERNATIONAL SUN 
ronto, Can., June 20-27 

NORTHFIELD ConyERENC ES: 
June 30—July 9; Young Women’s Conference July 11- 
20; Summer “School for Sunday School Workers, July 
22-30: Summer School for Women’s Missionary So- 
Cleties, July 4 24-31; General Conference of Christian 
Workers, Aug. 4-5 20;; Post Conference addresses, Aug. 
22—Sept. 15. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Asbury Park, 
July 3-7. 


J., July 


MEETING discontinued for the 


, King’s 
M. 


pat SCHOOL CONVENTION, To- 


Student Conference, 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Ore., July 15-21. 

CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, Silver Kay, N. Y., July 21-30. 

WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 

AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

NATIONAL Cc. T. U., Los Angeles, 
Nov. 


Oct. 4-6. 
annual 


Cal., Oct. 27— 


STATE MEETINGS 
Corrections or additions should be sent promptly. 
Arizona, Prescott, Oct. 13-15 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is tirenty-five cents. 


COMINS FOSTER—In Newton, Mass., 
L. B. Spear, William Danforth Comins and 


L jouise Foster. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five « 
additional line ten cents, counting eig 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Marie 
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ht words to a line. 





HULBURT-—In Bangor, Me., 
burt, wife of Rev. H. W. Hulburt, b. D. r prokessoe a 
Bangor Theologicai Seminary. Burial at Newark, N. 


REV. AARON CHESTER ADAMS 

It is not always the survival of the strongest. During 
his fifty-four years of service Mr. Adams was often 
handicapped by ill health, and yet fought a good fight, 
made proof of his ministry and has rounded out a full 
ninety years of life. His pastorates (in Auburn, Me., 
Malden, Mass., Wethersfield and Thompson, Ct., 
shorter terms in other places) were sometimes inter- 
rupted by physical inability to endure the strain. Yet 
his ministry was powerful and effective He was an 
interesting preacher; and his originality in both thought 
and expression was unique and often striking. In pri- 

vate life he was a gentleman, courteous, friendly, sym- 
pathetic, hospitable; and his wit, never caustic, ‘always 
genial, added to the charm of his conversation and the 
kindliness of his manner. A man of .courage, fearless 
in forming his opinions and equally fearless in stating 
and defending them, he was nevertheless gentie, easy 
to be entreated, tolerant, full of charity toward his 
fellowmen. He had a mind open to the light, ready 
to welcome new truth from whatever quarter ‘of the 
heavens it might arrive; and this, with a deep anu sin- 
cere Christian humility, mellowed the more positive 
convictions of youth into the broader faith of maturer 
life. It was beatiful to see how, as the years advanced, 
under the sunlight of faith and love his religious beliefs 
and his spiritual nature ripened more and more into 
sweetness and light. 

Mr. Adams was born in Bangor, Me., April 7, 1815; 
graduated at Bowdoin College 1836; studied at Lane 
Seminary for one year, then returned and graduated at 
Bangor Seminary in 1839, being at the time of his death 
the oldest living alumnus. He married Miss Harriet 8. 
Johnson of Brewer. an unusually charming character, 
whose gentle ministrations greatly aided in the success 
of hislabors. They welcomed to their home two sons 
and two daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Dr. Foster, had 
hut lately preceded him on the celestial journey. After 
retiring from the ministry Mr. Adams spent his declin- 
ing years priucipally with his daughter in Wethersfield, 
and there died on Memorial Day, may 30, 1905. 

HN S. SEWALL, 


MRS. ALBERT H. PLUMB 


Harriet Eliza Dart, wife of Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D.D., 
— of the Walnut Avenue Congregational Chureh: 
oston, died on Children’s Sunday, June 11, aged sev- 
enty-two years. 
Mrs. Plumb was a rative of Buffalo, and received her 
education at the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, under Dr. 
st. 


She united at an early age with the First Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, of which her parents were prominent 
members. Trained by them to recite the Westminster 
Catechism, she has always remained satisfied with the 
faith there expressed. In itshe trained hersons and her 
classes in Sunday school. During her husband’s first 
vastorate in Chelsea, from 1858 to 1872, she joined 
1eartily in the various activities of the church. Tfhere 
are some who recall a memorable tea party at her 
home, where the Sunday school superintendent, Mr. 
Rufus §S. Frost, and the venerable Sunday school sec- 
retary, Rev. Dr. Asa Bullard, heard the young ladies of 
her class recite the entire catechism together without 
a break. It has been a sorrow to her that for many 
years her health has secluded her mainly from public 
assemblies, and she has gratefully appreciated the un- 
failing kindness of the ladies of the parish, in whose 
labors she could take so slight a share. She has lived 
almost continually in her husband’s study, and her wise 
counsel, wide reading,retentive memory and ready pep, 
have been to him an invaluable aid. She had no ear for 
tale bearers, but seemed never to forget the good things 
she had succeeded in discovering in other people's lives. 

She had been gradually growing feeble, but only some 
three weeks was confined to her bed. Aware of her 
weakne 88, in perfect serenity of faith she “ set her house 
in order.” Free from all suffering, she lapsed into un- 








A Delicious Drink 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 


June 9, Lily Pinneo Hul- | 


June 8, by Rev. | 
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consciousness and gently fell asleep. Her last entry 
in her diary, maintained for some sixty years, was on 
the 9th inst., when after mentioning that her sons and 
their families “are here,” she added, “and we are 
hap To her husband’s inquiry the day previous, 
hot. shall I bring you from town?” she answered, 
“ Bring me your homeward footsteps.’’ Durjng the last 
few days the following lines were often upon her lips: 
Children of the Heavenly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing; 
Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in his works and ways. 
Ye are traveling home to God, 
In the way the fathers trod ; 
They are happy now, and ye 
Soon their happiness shall see. 

As consciousness was failing she asked help to recall 
“that hymn of President Dwight’s,” and then, her last 
words on earth, with indistinct utterance she slowly 
said: 

1 love thy kingdom, Lord! 
The house of thine abode, 
The church. our blessed Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood, 

She leaves two sons. Joseph Dart Plumb, New York, 
and Rev. Albert Hale Plumb, Jr., pastor at Gill, Mass. 

At her funeral on the 13th, at Walaut Avenue CBapel, 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, Rev. Dr. B. F Hamilton, and 
Rev. William J. Batt, her husband’s classmate and an 
early friend of Mrs. Plumb, are expected to officiate. 
The interment will be at Forest Lawn, Buffalo. 
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ZARCOL 


the 
Creat 
Skin 
Cure 


It 
will 
cure 
the most 
baffling 
cases ofskin 
diseases. Cools 
and soothes from 
the very first touch. 
When other reme- 
dies merely relieve— 


ZARCOL CURES 


Eczema, Tetter, Pimples, 
Burns, Irritation from Poi- 
son Oak or any form ofskin 
trouble. Especially valuable 
for Hemorrhoids or Piles. 

Try Zarcol. At all druggists, 50 
cents. Write for free sample. 
The Carrollton Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md, ,U.S. A. 
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2 Which Policy Did He Take ? 
- The Prudential’s Participating. 
Why ? Because the Cost is 
Reduced to a Minimum by 
Dividends, and the Policy 
Possesses Many Other At- 


Coupon 
and send to 


p Prudential 
NEWARK.N J 
Without committing 
myself to any action; 
I shall be glad to receive 
free particulars and rates 
of Participating Policies. 
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This is Worth investigating. 

The Time to Do It is Now 

Send Coupon Today 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as 2s Stock Company by the State of Now Jersey. 
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In response to mauy demands, we are making this Inexpensive Willow Set, and 
can offer it in silver finish, with art cretonne cushions, at a special price of 


$45.00 


The colors for immediate delivery are foliage green and 
silver maple, but we can supply canary yellow, sealing wax 
red, Harvard crimson or moss green to order with slight 


delay. 


This Willow Set is good for a quarter of a century of summer comfort and 


winter rest. 
cost, have brought it into high favor. 
residences for all-the-year-round use. 


The luxury of willow, its great durability, its resiliency and its low 
We are sending it now into the best town 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., 





Between North Station and 
Haymarket Square Subway, 


BOSTON 
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Two Decades in Methuen, Mass. 


The twentieth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. Charles H. Oliphant over First Church was 
recently celebrated with an enthusiastic reception 
at Phillips Chapel. Dr. DeWitt S. Clark of Salem 
represented the Winthrop Club of Boston, Rev. 
W. L. Anderson of Exeter, N. H., Mr. Oliphant’s 
maby warm friends, and the local Universalist, 





REV. CHARLES H. OLIPHANT 


Christian and Methodist pastors added congratu- 
lations. Beautiful floral tributes were given both 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant, and a substantial testimonial 
in gold was tendered the pastor. All the addresses 
paid high tribute to his friendliness, nobility of char- 
acter, culture and courtesy. The church’ évidently 
appreciates its good fortune in having retained for 
so long a leader who unites brilliant mental powers 
with a lovable personality. During Mr. Oliphant’s 
pastorate about 150 persons have united with the 
church, and the unrivaled La Farge Resurrection 
window, the gift of Mrs. H. C. Nevins in memory 
of her husband, has been placed in the edifice. 





Southwestern Minnesota 


Congregationalism in this part of the North Star 
State is not without its testings. The churches are 
separated by such stretches of Presbyterianism 
that co-operation is difficult. Mankato Conference, 
for example, is 120 miles long by forty wide, yet 
includes only nineteen Congregational churches. 
These are mostly small in membership and lacking 
in financial strength. So fast has the home mis- 
sionary work in the far north developed that many 
of these smaller churches became self-supporting 
before they were strong enough, and so have been 
unable to secure and hold such ministers in many 
instances as they would have preferred. With one 
exception, no minister has been in the conference 
more than three years. The exception, Rev. Wil- 
bur Fisk, has labored in his present field thirty 
years, and is almost revered by the people who 
have known and trusted him so long. 

Worthington, discouraged by removals and busi- 
ness reverses, suffered the loss by fire of its house 
of worship at the beginning of the new year. It 








SUFFERED 15 YEARS 
From Itehing and Painful Humor, Affecting 
Head and Body. Cured ina 
Week by Cuticura 

‘‘ For fifteen years I nad eczema all over my head 
and body. Words cannot express how I suffered 
from the itching and pain. I had given up hope 
when a friend told me to get Cuticura. After bath- 
ing with Cuticura Soap and applying Cuticura Oint- 
ment for three days, my head was as clear as ever, 
and to my surprise and joy, one cake of soap and 
one box of ointment made a complete cure in one 
week.” (Signed) H. B. Franklin, 717 Washing- 
ton Street, Allegheny, Pa. [Adv. 





has, however, rallied under Rev. C. H. McIntosh 
and plans to build what, it is expected, will be a 
better and more useful house of worship than the 
one lost. 

But in spite of adversity we are living and grow- 
ing. Mankato, for instance, about whose right to 
exist some have been bold enough to ask, has been 
vindicating that right by trying to find its life in the 
Master’s way. Overshadowed by larger churches, 
it has so let its light shine into the regions beyond 
that some six communities are receiving the gos- 
pel through its bounty, and a branch chureh has 
already been organized. The pastor, Rev. E. L. 
Hee mance, is also chairman of the conference 
home missionary committee, and so faithful has 
he been to his trust that a business man in a re- 
mote part of the conference was heard to admit 
that Mr. Heermance had given him much informa- 
tion about the needs of country districts in his own 
neighborhood, although he had been located there 
for years. 

Sherburne has recently had the pleasure of burn- 
ing $800 worth of mortgages, and was thus able 
to face the new year almost free from debt. 

A representative council lately met at Elmore, 
on the south line of the state, and assisted in the 
organization and recognition of a new and active 
church. Forty-two members are in at the start, 
while there seems good reason to expect a growing 
spirit of evangelism, so that there shall be an en- 
largement. Former Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists comprise those re- 
ceived by letter, while a number came on confes- 
sion. Dr. Herrick’s heart was rejoiced to learn 
of a wide-awake Sunday school of 130 members, 
while Superintendent Merrill is glad in the knowl- 
edge that Elmore will be self-supporting from the 
start and a stanch supporter of the seven Congre- 
gational societies. 

To this new church the Lord has sent just the 
man to lead it in the upward way, Mr. J. Henry 
Harwell. A native of Virginia, he was educated 
for the ministry, but failing to gain the religious 
experience claimed by his fellow-students, he drifted 
into doubt and infidelity. Recently attending a few 
evening meetings held in the Presbyterian cam- 


Continued on page 838. 
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On Your Savings 


NVESTORS seeking a little larger return on 
their money than 3 or 4%, while being assured 
that their savings are in safe, careful hands, will 
be interested in the “Certificate” Plan of the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


Our business, established 12 years, is conducted 
under the supervision of the New York Banking 
Department. 


WE PAY 


5%_PER YEAR 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to your control if 
required for other purposes. Earnings begin as 
soon as your money is received, and are mailed 
you by check semi-annually, cr compounded, if 
desired. 2 

Our clients include prominent clergymen, pro- 
fessional and business men—some, doubtless in 
your locality—to whom we are privileged to refer 
you. Ask for Booklet B. 








pyr SAVINGS” AND 
$1,750,000 KVSTR LOAN CO. 

Surplusand | {© ie 12 Times B’ld’g 
Profits Broadway 

$150,000 New York City 


ee 
Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 
Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Raleigh, N. C. 

















Way down deep in the 


cellar of a man’s home is where 

is located the machinery whose duty it 

is to bring joy and comfort to the entire family by 

dispensing heat. He who is so fortunate as to possess 

a Magee Steam or Hot Water Heater 
owns the key that has solved the problem of home heating 
from a hygienic and economical standpoint. Our fifty years 


of experience and unlimited expense have resulted in a perfect 
apparatus, operated easily with no experience and at a 
minimum cost. 


Illustrated Booklet, “‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
A New Center of Wholesome Influence 

The congregation to which Mr. Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones ministers has now established 
itself in what is now known as the Lincoln 
Memorial or Center, a building in which all 
kinds of good work for the community will be 
carried on. The edifice looks like an apart- 
ment house containing living rooms for the 
pastor and his family and for a great variety 
of social service. The building is for the use 
of the community irrespective of religious 
faith. Mr. Jones, although a very liberal 
Unitarian invited the pastors of all the neigh- 
boring churches to take part in the dedicatory 
exercises which extended through more than 
a week, and to urge their people to make them- 
selves at home in this new and splendid struc- 
ture. Dr. H. W. Thomas, formerly of Mc- 
Vickers Theater where he preached many 
years, and Mrs. Thomas, Rabbi Hirsch, Dr. 
Gannett and well known orthodox ministers 
had part in the services. The building was 
dedicated free of debt, and represents efforts 
on the part of Mr. Jones which extend over 
many years. It occupies a commanding site, 
corner of Langley Avenue and Oakwood 
Boulevard, in the center of a large and in- 
creasing population. 


Rev. Daniel Evans in Chicago 


Rey. Daniel Evans of Cambridge was one 
of the prominent guests and was accorded a 
hearty reception. At the Ministers’ Meeting 
Mr. Evans spoke on the needs of the times 
and the duties of the church. As a represent- 
ative of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society he predicted a new era of prosperity 
and usefulness for it under the leadership of 
Dean Sanders. Buthis time was chiefly taken 





FEED YOUNG GIRLS 
Right Food While 
Growing. 





Must Have 


Great care should be taken at the critical 
period when the young girl is just merging 
into womanhood that the diet shall contain 
all that is upbuilding, and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being formed 
and if formed of a healthy, sturdy character, 
health and happiness will follow; on the other 
hand, unhealthy cells may be built in and a 
sick condition slowly supervene which, if not 
checked, may rip2n into a chronic disease and 
cause life-long suffering. 

A young lady says: 

** Coffee began to have such an effect on my 
stomach a few years ago, that I was compelled 
to quit using it. It brought on headaches, 
pains in my muscles, and nervousness. 

“*T tried to use tea in its stead, but found 
its effects even worse than those I suffered 
from coffee. Then for a long time I drank 
milk alone at my meals, but it never helped 
me physically, and at last it palledonme. A 
friend came to the rescue with the suggestion 
that I try Postum Coffee. 

**T did so, only to find at first, that I didn’t 
fancy it. But I had heard of so many persons 
who had been benefited by its use that I per- 
severed, and when I had it brewed right found 
it grateful in flavor and soothing and strength- 
ening tomy stomach. I can find no words to 
express my feeling of what I owe to Postum 
Food Coffee! 

‘*In every respect it has worked a wonder- 
ful improvement—the headaches, nervousness, 
the pains in my side and back, all the distress- 
ing symptoms yielded to the magic power of 
Postum. My brain seems also to share in the 
betterment of my physical condition; it seems 
keener, more alert and brighter. I am, in 
short, in better health now than I ever was 
before, and I am sare I owe it to the use of 
your Postum Food Coffee.’”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 





up with a statement of his views as to the 
need of a revival, a spiritual revival, a revival 
in morality in our churches and a statement of 
the principles involved in sucharevival. The 
manliness with which Mr. Evans spoke, his 
earnestness and zeal, the terseness and clear- 
ness.of his statements impressed deeply all 
who heard him. Yet the principles advocated 
were not new in this region. They have been 
emphasized constantly for more than a gen- 
eration by such men as the late Dr. Scudder 
of Plymouth Church, Dr. Johnson of the New 
England, Dr. Goodwin of the First Church, as 
well as by Drs. Noble, Little and not a few 
others now living. As he insisted upon right- 
eousness in character and conduct as essen- 
tial and of prime importance so have all our 
pulpits done since their voice has been heard at 
all in this city. Mr. Evans was introduced 
by three of his old friends and classmates, 
Messrs. McClaren, McMillen and Tenney, 
who vied with each other in saying good 
things of him. 


The Strike 


Thus far Mr. Cornelius P. Shea has stood in 
the way of peace. The strikers do not appar- 
ently want to be idle. Several times they 
have tried to negotiate a settlement with their 
employers independent of the labor union 
leaders, but the latter have managed thus far 
to prevent peace. While there have been no 
outbreaks of a serious nature for several days, 
the bitterness between union and non-union 
labor has not diminished. The public views 
the strike with increasing disfavor. It has 
had no sympathy with it from the first, for 
the reason that it did not stand for any dis- 
tinctive principle and was brought about sym- 
pathetically, evidently by management on the 
part of those who had no interest init. The 
garment workers, in whose interest it was 
said to have been ordered, long ago requested 
the teamsters to give up their defense. Indeed 
the issue between them and their employers 
was in reality a dead issue when the strike 
began. It has degenerated into a test of 
strength between employers and labor leaders 
like Shea. The position of the express com- 
panies that they will employ no one of the 
strikers is generally approved, and, although 
business suffers severely, business men are 
willing to submit to greater inconvenience 
even than to have the companies recede from 
their position. 

It seems strange that the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, which is really a labor association, should 
publish as if it were true a pretended history 
of the strike in which the blame of it is laid 
upon ‘**plutocrats’’ and the strikers’ position 
approved in every respect. The article has 
caused a good deal of indignation, and the 
question is asked again and again why teachers 
in the public schools, the employees of the 
city, should form a federation or labor union 
at all. 


The Glasgow Expert 


Mr. Dalrymple of Scotland has been with 
usand gone. He has been banqueted, driven 
over the city, shown the ins and outs of the 
‘traction question’’ and after visiting a few 
more cities will sail for home June 20 and on 
the boat will write out his report. In an ad- 
dress at Cleveland he took pains to say that 
municipal ownership of street railways cannot 
succeed unless separated entirely from any- 
thing like political influence. That he has 
made plain to Mayor Dunne and that un- 
doubtedly will be the rock upon which the 
mayor’s plan will founder. The traction com- 
panies are preparing to make an offer of their 
property to the city. Undoubtedly it will be 
a good offer for the companies and perhaps 
for the city also if it finds itself in a position 
where it can accept it. One thing is evident, 
Mayor Dunne is discovering that it is not an 
easy matter to govern a city like Chicago, and 
that men who care more for party than for 
public interests are not likely to prove profit- 
able public servants. 


Chicago, June 10. FRANKLIN. 
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MADE TO ORDER 


While all our costumes 


cost no more—often less 
—than the ready-made 
kind. Besides, ours are 
made to suit the individ- 
ual requirements of the 
customer, 


So sure are we that we 
cap make a perfect-fit- 
ting garment from meas- 


cordance with the simple 


that IN CASE OF & 
MISFIT WE GUARAN- 


¥OUR MONEY. 


Our Catalogue illus- 
trates the prevailing 
New York styles. 


Our samples show you 
what fabrics are now 
fashionable. 


To close out our stock 
of Summer materials, we 
will make any garment 
illustrated in our Sum- 
mer Catalogue from any 
of our high-grade fabrics 
at a reduction of ONE- 
FIFTH from regular 
prices. 


$6 Suitsnow $4.80 
$12 Suitsnow $9.60 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 


REDUCED PRICES ON 
Suits, Skirts 


and Jackets 
NOTHING READY-MADE $4.80 to $20 


are made to order, they | 





urements taken in ac- |¥ 


directions we send you, | 4 





my 


a 








$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 





If you contemplate the purchase of a garment, write 
at once for our Catalogue and Sampies, while our 
stock of the more desirable materials is complete. 


We Send FREE to any part,of the United 


States our Summer 
Catalogue showing the latest New York Fash- 
ions, a large assortment of Samples of the 
Newest Materials, and simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly. Write for 
them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mai! Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 























J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


Ohe 
Congregationalist 


To New Subscribers 











To Jan., 1906, for $1.00 


Hand the subscription to 
our local representative in 
your church or send to 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Greater New York 


The Sunday School Anniversaries 


On Saturday afternoon, June 3, the Protes- 
tant Sunday schools of the Bronx, under beau- 
tiful blue skies, held their fourteenth Anni- 
versary Day. Nearly fifty Sunday schools 
were in line, with a total of over 20,000 
scholars. The smaller division of about 3,000 
paraded in the vicinity of Mr. Kephart’s new 
ehurch, the North Church children singing 
finely two hymns while drawn up in front 
of the grand stand at the Baptist church. 
The upper division found its center at Crotona 
Park, the thirty-six schools approaching in 
various columns from all directions with bands 
and banners galore. Eight leading denomina- 
tions were represented, the schools of our 
own order numbering one-sixth. The day was 
the most successful yet held. 


Brooklyn’s Vast Army 


On Thursday of last week, after two days’ 
heavy rain, thousands of anxious eyes awoke 
early, peeped out at the weather and rejoiced. 
For the first time in its history all the sections 
of the Brooklyn Sunday School Union were to 
parade on the same day, and that for the first 
time a public holiday. This was the greatest 
parade of Brooklyn’s future citizens ever held. 
Over 160,000 men and women of tomorrow 
tramped the streets under brilliant skies in 
gay attire, many garlanded with flowers, and 
every battalion singing inspiring Christian 
hymns, led by more bands than were ever 
heard at once. And over a quarter million 
men and women of today looked on, some of 
them doubtless with prophetic vision of the 
future city, and others no doubt with eyes 
that saw not and hearts failing to recognize 








ME TOO 


The “Tail Enders”? That Follow 
Genuine Articles. 


It is sometimes interesting to watch the 
curves imitators make to get the public to 
buy imitations of genuine goods. 

Every now and then some one will think 
there isa splendid opening to fix up some- 
thing like Postum Coffee and advertise the 
same way and take some of the business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant of food 
values and how to skillfully make a cereal 
coffee, on scientific lines. 

Such men first think of preparing some- 
thing that looks and tastes like the original, 
with no knowledge of how the grains should 
be treated to prepare them so that the starchy 
part is transformed properly and the valuable 
nourishing elements made digestible. 

Such imitations may be foisted on the pub- 
lic for a short time, but the people are critical 
and soon detect the attempt, then the imita- 
tors go out of business. 

Something like 400 of these little factories 
have been started in various parts of this 
country in the past 9 years, and practically all 
of them have gone the ‘‘long journey.” Just 
lately a new one has come to life and evidently 
hopes to insert itself in public favor by copy- 
ing the style of the Postum advertising in the 
papers. ; 

This is a free country and every man who 
makes an honest product and honestly labels 
it, has reason for some recognition, but the 
public has the right to know the facts. 

Postum is the one original and genuine Ce- 
real Coffee, made skillfully and for a definite 
purpose. It has stood through all the wars 
of the imitators, has won the approval of the 
Physicians and the people. 

People who really seek to free themselves 
from the coffee habit and at the same time 
to rebuild the soft gray matter in the nerve 
centers and thus reconstruct the nervous 
system, broken down by coffee, can rely on 
Postum. 

There’s a reason. 





the significance of this army of child-hearts 
all training to fight the city’s common enemy. 
There were twenty-three distinct parades in 
this great outpouring all over King’s County. 
One of the largest was in the eastern district, 
where about fifty schools made up a procession 
of nearly 25,000 up and down Bedford Avenue. 
This parade was reviewed by Mayor McClellan, 
who greatly enjoyed the fine enthusiasm, and 
who was entertained by the Hanover Club; 
where he met about forty of the pastors. 


Westchester’s Further Extension 


This progressive church, or collection of 
churches, during the past two weeks has dedi- 
cated two new buildings. On May 26 the new 
Chatterton Hill Branch dedicated its build- 
ing, a portable chapel seating 250, the sermon 
being preached by Rev. Alexander MacColl of 
Briarcliff Manor. The dedication was made 
by the pastor, Rev. W. D. Street, and his as- 
sociate at Scarsdale, Rev. A. O. Pritchard. At 
this service also began the ministry of Mr. 
W. B. Dickinson as assistant, a Senior at 
Union Theological Seminary, who will have 
charge at Chatterton Hill. On Sunday, June 
4, the workers at this branch were formally 
received into the membership of the West- 
chester Church, there being twenty-eight 
charter members, eleven coming on confes- 
sion, with nine others who had not previously 
been connected with the church at White 
Plains. 


Dedication at Scarsdale 


This beautiful stone edifice has been dedi- 
cated in three significant services. On Tues- 
day, June 6, the people, as well as the build- 
ing, were dedicated to the worship of God by 
the intensely spiritual and powerful sermon 
by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson from 1 Cor. 3: 16. 
The preacher emphasized the truth so often 
neglected, that the Church as a body, not sim- 
ply as individuals, is the dwelling place of 
God. The dedication service, led by Mr. 
Street, was brief and impressive. The season 
permitted beautiful floral decorations, and the 
music was notable for the strong congrega- 
tional singing. 

The next Thursday a special men’s service 
of dedication was held, the address being by 
Mr. Fred B. Smith of the Y. M. C. A., just 
returned from his great meetings for men in 
India and Australia, and who laid the corner 
stone when the church was begun. To know 
the men of the Westchester Church is to 
understand the virility that has made possi- 
ble such strong growth in so short a time. 
Yesterday the final service was held, when 
the magnetic address of Dr. R. A. Hume of 
India linked the church’s life with that uni- 
versal field of the kingdom in other lands 
and races. Mr. Hume’s son-in-law, Rey. T. 8. 
Lee, is the church’s missionary pastor. 

The Scarsdale building is centrally located, 
is built of field stone on perpendicular Gothic 
lines and will seat 175. The Sunday school 
is under the church auditorium. Many de- 
nominations, including Roman Catholics, were 
represented among givers toward its erection 
and furnishing. The cost was $7,895. The 
property is now worth $10,000 at a low valu- 
ation, and its only incumbrance is a $2,000 
mortgage to the Church Building Society, 
without interest, and a deficit of $630 to be 
raised soon by subscription. 


Broadway Tabernacle Changes 


Last Sunday evening the closing service for 
the summer was held in the tabernacle audi- 
ence room. The new organ is to be installed 
and the room will not be in a condition for use 
before September. Dr. Jefferson preached to 
a good audience from the text, ‘‘ Abhor that 
which is evil.’”” His sermon was a powerful 
arraignment of prevailing sins—dishonesty, 
lying, bearing false witness, moral and intel- 
lectual laziness. Services will be continued 
during the summer in the Bible study school 
rooms, and one of the two assistant pastors 
will be available at all times. SYDNEY. 
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FOR JUNE x 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x63), rubricated, 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL Usz 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 











No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - + $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - - + 2.00 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will be held in Seattle, Washington, 
September 14th-18th, 1905. 

The executive officers are pleased to an- 
nounce the completion of arrangements for 


The American 
Board Train 


For corporate members, delegates 
and their friends 


via the following Official Route:—Boston & Albany, 
New York Central, and Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railways from Boston to Chicago; Bur- 
lington Route (C. B. & Q. Ry.) from Chicago to 
Minneapolis; the Northern Pacific Railway from 
Minneapolis to Seattle. 


HOW TO JOIN THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


There is great interest in the coming annual meet- 
ing, and we confidently expect a large attendance. 
It is important that those intending to go with us 
register their names early. Reservations are com- 
ingin rapidly; over half the space has been already 
taken, which indicates a solid train from Boston to 
Seattle without change. State plainly space de- 
sired, whether half or whole section, or drawing 
room; also how many in your party, and whether 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss. AJl correspondence will be 
promptly attended to, and further information cheer- 
fully given on request. 


SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL. D., President. 


G. HENRY WHITCOMB, 
Chairman Prudential Committee. 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 
FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


Address all communications regarding Special 
Train to 
JOHN G. HOSMER, 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


All inquiries as to entertainment at Seattle or 
requests for hotel reservations should be addressed 
to Everett Smith, Esq., Boston Block, Seattle, 
Washington. . 








$38 


Southwestern Minnesota 


(Vontinued from page 835.) 


paign in Iowa, he was led to review his position, 
and in the hotel where he was dictating a letter, he 
stopped, breathed a prayer for light, and like a 
flash the whole truth came to him, and he began to 
testify for Christ. His heart went out at once to 
the work for which he had been trained—indeed, 
for which even these years of doubt and investiga- 
tion have been preparing him. He joined Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, and was discovered by those 
avho were trying to find a man for Elmore. The 
conference at its recent meeting voted unanimously 
to license him for a year, assured that if he bears 
out the promise of his appearance, he will be or- 
dained before its close. 

Several of our churches have enjoyed gracious 
revivals. Granada, which had been much discour- 
aged, united with the Methodists in special serv- 
ices under the lead of Evangelist Johnson and the 
community has been wonderfully stirred. A union 
men’s meeting of over twenty members gathers 
weekly. Rey. O. D. Crawford has been gladdened 
by receiving over thirty members, and there are to 








A WORKING BRAIN 


Can be Made Successful on Right 
Food. 

A busy man in one of America’s largest 
watch factories tells how by change of food 
he gained a clear brain and steady nerves and 
averted a mental and physical breakdown. 
He says: 

**T was accustomed all my life to the ordi- 
nary diet of the average table. I thought that 
meat, potatoes, and other vegetables and fruit 
were necessary, and that tea, coffee and pastry 
in moderate quantities were not injurious. 

“* But I found, in course of time, that my 
dietary was affecting my health seriously. 
For four years [ continued to run down. In 
time my nerves became seriously affected, 
they seemed constantly keyed up to the high- | 
est tension, and I became subject to the most | 
violent bilious attacks which used to leave me | 
in a weak and nervous condition for several | 
days. The climax seemed to have been reaehed | 
afew years ago, when I found myself about | 
as near a physical wreck asa man could well 
be, and live. Physicians, tonics and other 
medicines, visits to the country, etc., were 
of no avail. 

““In sheer desperation I concluded, a few 
months ago, to see what effect a diet of Grape- 
Nuts food would have. I had often heard of 
it, but had little hope it would help me.’ I 
at once cut out all the heavy dishes with the | 
tea and coffee that I had always used and | 
began to eat Grape-Nuts with cream and a 
pinch of salt. Afterwards, I added fruit, 
with occasionally an egg beaten up in milk, 
and entire wheat bread. This has been prac- | 
tically my diet for more than two months. | 

“‘T found that with the new diet. I gained | 
complete relief almost immediately from all | 
the distress that used to follow every meal, 
my bilious condition was speedily regulated 
and cured, my nerves have grown healthy 
and steady—in short my run down constitu- 
tion has been reconstructed and built up. 
As to the effect upoa my mental powers, I 
have only to point to the fact that I have 
recently been placed in a responsible posi- 
tion in our establishment where complete 
concentration of mind is required to deal 
with complicated records and reports, and 
that I have been enabled to keep my ac- 
counts absolutely correct, which my numer- | 
ous predecessors uniformly failed to do. 

“I think these things speak volumes in 
favor of Grape-Nuts food as a nerve and 
brain builder. I ascribe all my improvement, 
mental and physical, the fact that I am pos- 
sessed ef steadier nerves, a clearer brain, a 
fine appetite, and have gained healthily in 
weight, to the cutting out of heavy food and 
the systematic use of Grape-Nuts food.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. : 

There’s a reason. 
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be enough more to double his membership. Fair- 
moné has added over forty and Edgerton quite a 
number. 

At the recent meeting of the Mankato Conference 
the subjects discussed were Evangelism and How 
to Make Congregationalism More Practical for 
Small and Seattered Churehes. The conference is 
moving to make its home missionary committee 
the fellowship committee and to help develop new 
fields, cheer discouraged ones and aid in securing 
new pastors. Every church is now supplied and 
the spiritual outlook is bright. W. B. H. 





Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BARRON, JOHN W., Marseilles, Ill., to Albuquerque, 
N. M., ata salary of $1,800. Accepts. Call was 
extended entirely on his record. 

BLACKMER, WALTER R., ass’t pastor First Ch., 
Marietta, O., to Twinsburg. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

DENNEY, OSCAR H_, Cincinnati, O., to Marshall, Ill. 
Accepts. 

DUNCAN, CALVIN W., Ogalalla, Neb., to Alma. 

DYER, THos. L., Dunkirk, Ind., to E. Chicago, II. ; 
also to remain another year at Dunkirk, with an 
increase of $200 in salary. Accepts the latter. 

EWELL, WM. S., Andover Sem., to Winchester, 
N. H.. Accepts. 

FLAGG, RuFvs C., Berlin, N. H., to Newport. 

GUERNSEY, HENRY H, Yale Sem., to Westfield, 
N. J. Accepts, to begin in the fall. 

HALL, H. E., to Park Falls, Wis. 

HARWOOD, JAS. H., Paradise, Cal., adds Magalia 
to his field. 

HENDRICK, WEBSTER L, 
Charlemont and W. Hawley. 

KELLNER, CHAS. J, Shirland, Ill.,to Plano. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

MACCOLL, ALEX , Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., to First 
Presb. Ch., Watertown. Declines. 

PATTERSON, SAM’L C., Petaluma, Cal., to Bethany 
Ch., San Francisco. Accepts. 

RICHARDSON, DAN’L W., Ossipee Center, N. H., to 
8S. Wardsboro, Vt. Accepts for six months. 

STOCKING, JAY T., Bellows Falls, Vt., accepts call 
to Newtonville, Mass. 

TURRELL, CHAS. W., St. Charles, Ill., to Cumber- 
land, Wis. Accepts, 

VAN VALKENBURGH, H. CLIFFORD, Melvin, IIl., 
to Nora Springs, lo. Accepts. 

WHEELER, Epw. F., Newell, Io., to New Ulm, 
Mipn. 

Woop, ARTHUR M., Camden, N. J., to Chenango 
Forks, N. Y. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BAILEY, ARTHUR W., i. First Ch., Keene, N. H., 
June 8. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Granville Yager, 
W. F. Whitcomb, David Wallace, W. G. Poor, 
E. W. Bishop, E. V. Bigelow and E. P. Drew. 

EASTMAN, ANDREW J., rec. p. Strafford, Vt., 
June 6. Sermon, Dr. C. H. Merrill; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Cone, Henry Cummings, G. H. 
Cummings, A. L. Loder and H. J. Wyckoff. 

EMRICH, R. STANLEY M., 0.8. Framingham, Mass., 
June 12. Sermon, Dr. W. D. Mackenzie; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. L. R. Eastman, L. B. Good- 
rich, A. F. Travis, G. A. Andrews and Drs. C. H. 
Daniels, J. L. Barton and F. E. Emrich. Mr. 
Emrich, with his wife, are under appointment of 
the American Board to Mardin, Turkey. 

LINCOLN, CLARENCE A., o. and i. Manchester, 
Mass., June 9. Semon, Dr. E. P. Parker; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. F. J. Libby, E. H. Byington, 
G. E. Lincoln, Dr. D. S. Clark and Prof. A. R. 
Merriam. 

McCONNELL, JAS. E., i. Union Ch., Providence, 
R. L., June 12. Sermon, Dr. Judson Smith; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. W. Lyman, A. E. Krom, 
J. H. Lyon and E. F. Sanderson. 

POWELL. Mrs. KATHERINE W., o. Custer, S. D., 
May 24. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. G. Butcher, 
W. dH. Thrall and H. H. Land. 

ROCKWELL, WM. W., o. Andover Sem., June 5. 
Sermon, Dr. W. V. W. Davis; other parts, Pro- 
fessors G. F. Moore, E. Y. Hincks, J. W. Platner 
and A. E. Stearns. 

SMITH, Prof. HENRY F., Yankton Coll., Yankton, 
8. D., 0. May 16. Sermon, Rey. T. O. Douglass; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8S. G. Butcher, W. H. 
Thrall and B. G. Mattson, the Yankton Associa- 
tion sitting as an ecclesiastical council in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the National 
Council’s Committee on Polity. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., i. Spencer, Mass., June 6. 
Sermon, Rey. F. J. Van Horn; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. J. Hawkins, G. A. Gordon, W. B. 
Oleson, A. B. Bassett and 8. B Cooper. 


Resignations 


CHAFFEE, FRANK M., Stuart, Io. 

DE Kay, GEo. H., Lockeford and Lodi, Cal., re- 
signs the latter. Engages in business in Lodi, 
but will continue to preach at Lockeford. 

GREGORY, JAS. C., Gorham, Me. 

LyMAN, Jos. B., Brownington and Barton Landing, 
Vt., to take effect June 30, after five years’ service. 


Continued on page 839, 


Norwich, Mass., to 
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Religious Notices 


9 and l tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
i under this heading at ten cents a line. 


PASTORS or churches desiring the services of Rev. 
Charles H. Williams, may reach him by letter, telephone 
or telegram, at the “* Mohican,” New London, 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
S8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; pr ti P 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels: 

the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


d al 
ublishes 
live Boat. 
ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines ‘erght 
woras to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Reat. Furnished house Concord, N. H., modern 
improvements. extensive grounds, corner lot. Near 
state house, state library and churches. Inquire of Dr. 
J. &. Hoyt, Concord. 





etc., 


























Adoption. Wanted, a girl of two to four years, good 
American parentage, by people who can give unusual 
advantages to the right child. Apply to W., 24, care 
The Conyregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Sales Manager for Western Pennsylvania. Head- 
quarters Philadeiphia. Other high-grade positions on 
file. Salaries $1,000-85,000. Write for particuars. 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. 


Advertising Managers, Writers, Artists and Solici- 
tors of ability are in demand. More positions are now 
open than we can fill. If qualified fora good position in 
this line write us today. MHapgoods, Suite 511, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, one or two ladies who desire homelike 
atmosphere, centrally and pleasantly located in the 
village of Sheffield, Mass, in the Berkshires. Terms 
reasonable. For particulars address Box 195, Sheffield, 
Berkshire County, Mass. 


Any Person living in a country village, desiring 
to take a good, bright Christian boy of 15, with best 
of references, to care for a horse and do chores in re- 
turn for his board, will hear of one by writing to 
Mons Osterburg, 53 Hillside Avenue, Roxbury Crossing, 
Mass. 


To Let, in Auburndale (loveliest of Boston’s 
suburbs), 10-room furnished house, for summer or 
longer. 2 minutes from steam cars. Acre of land 
covered with stately shade trees. Unsurpassed for 
health, quiet and convenience. Address Box 2928, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


To Let for Summer. Furnished cottage, 9 rooms, 
Chocorua Lake, N.H. 3-stall stable, filled ice-house, 
boat, fine fishing and swimming, excellent water, beau- 
tiful views, foot Mt. Chocorua. Address 8. C., 67 Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Wanted, a few gentiemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in July and August. 
Inexpensive. For particulars address Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Rockford, Ill. 


‘“* Grassmount,’’ 411 Main Street, Burlington, Vt., 
will be opened for summer guests July 1—Sept. 25. 
Terms $10 per week and upwards. References ex- 
changed. Address, till July 1, Mrs. Clara B. Morris, 
34 Park Street, Montclair, N. J. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
Juné 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H 

A rienced Teacher will receive into her 
home during the vacation months a few young girls. 
Tutoring, if required, in grammar or high school 
branches. Parents will find this a safe, comfortable 
home at moderate price. Address Miss Trow, 69 Wyman 
Street, Brockton, Mass. 


To Let for the Summer, in Pittsfield, N. H., two 
miles from village, comfortably furnished house of ten 
rooms, with barn. Beautifully situated, high elevation, 
pine grove, land sloping to mountain pond, piazzas, open 
as ree Rural delivery. Rent moderate. Address 
H. P. 8., 41 Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass. References 
exchanged, 


To Rent, furnished eight-room cottage and stable. 
No situation cooler, more healthful or beautiful in New 
Hampshire. Deep well of cold, sweet, analyzed water. 
Rural delivery daily. Terms $30. $25 a month for two 
months; $20 a month for three months or more. Apply 
to Rev. C. E. Harrington, Waltham, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted on a farm, elevation 
1,200 feet above fogs. Fine view of mountains in New 
Hampshire. Pure spring water, abundance of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits in season, butter, eggs, cream, milk. 
Comfortable rooms ana beds. No flies or mosquitoes. 
Good drainage. $6.00 per week. Address Hope Farm, 
Bradford, Vt., R. F. D. No, 2. - 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located ina heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Vass. 


Second-hand Church Organs for Sale, both 
pipe and reed. We have several desirable organs 
which we have taken in exchange and offer at genuine 
tergain prices. To purchase a second-hand organ from 
the Estey Organ Co. means that you wili not be deceived 
as to its condition. Piease state seating capacity of 
church and size of organ space. Address Estey Organ 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the “ Dewing 
Memorial” at reasonable rates Special rates for board 
to ministers’ families. The Bostun Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of Sep ber, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that bavé no candidates 
therefor inthe school. Address Rev. J.P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. i SS ew 
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MERRILL, HENRY A., Scarboro, Me., to take effect 
Sept. 4, a throat trouble making a change of cli- 
mate necessary. 

PATTERSON, SAm’L C., Petaluma, Cal. 

WHEELER, Epw. F., Newell, Io. 


Dismissions 


CUMMINGS, HENRY, Strafford, Vt., June 6, after a 
pastorate of thirty years. 
Summer Supplies 
MCBRIDE, ARTHUR A., at Berkshire Center, Vt. 


WILLARD, W. W., Chicago, at First Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., during August and September. 


Licensed to Preach 


COLLINS, Epw. D, principal of Vermont Normal 
School, Johnson, Vt., by Lamoille Ass’n, Ver- 
mont, May 29. 

WILSON, LAWRENCE A., E. Charleston, Vt., by 
Orleans County Ass’n, Vt., May 1 


Personals 


DIxon, SARAH A., on closing her pastorate at 
Tyngsboro, Mass., was presented with a sum of 
money and a gold watch, at a farewell reception 
tendered by the church. 

GRIFFITHS, THOS., Geneva, Neb., will spend the 
next three months in European travel. 

HUBBARD, GEO. H., and wife, at a reception ten- 
dered them by their people of Union Ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass., in recognition of their successful work 
in freeing the church from debt, were presented 
with a purse of gold pieces. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


AGRA, OKL, rec. 4 June. 
THORSBY, ALA., 28 May, 24 members. 


Closing Pastorates 


FRANCIS, EVERETT D., at the last’ communion 
service of his ten-year pastorate at Ludlow Cen- 
ter, Mass., received 29 new members, 18 on con- 
fession, bringing the membership to 157, of whom 
95 have joined since his coming. The present 
members are divided almost evenly between males 
and females. 


Material Gain or Loss 


CoTuiT, MAss., Rev. A. R. Atwood. House of 
worship repaired, vestry renovated and both 
painted. Kitehen enlarged and furnace-room 
built (by Sewing Circle). New floors, doors, 
windows, etc., put in parsonage. Fifty chairs 
purchased for vestry by Sunday school. 

DuUXBORY, MAss., Rev. H. B. Mason. New tower 
clock, gift to the town in memory of Mrs. Almeda 
Ellison by her children and grandchildren. Meet- 
ing house renovated, with new carpets and cur- 
tains. A stereopticon, provided by the generos- 
ity of summer residents, has been in use for a 
year with good results. Pastor has resumed 
work after an absence of twelve weeks caused 
by illness, ending in amputation of right leg at 
thigh. 

PULLMAN, WN, Rev. F. O. Wyatt. Several debts 
paid since last August, the last a parsonage loan, 
for which money was pledged May 14 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Ocaan View, Rev. Huber 
Burr. Work begun on $1,000 parsonage. 

TEMPLETON, MAss., Rev. E.G. Smith. House of 
worship repaired and renovated at cost of about 
$2,200. Improvements include an extension to 
accommodate a fine pipe organ, the gift of Mr. 
Charles H. May and his sister. An individual 
communion service was the gift of the late Mrs. 
Tempe May. 

YANKTON, 8. D., First, Rev. B. G. Mattson, dedi- 
cated new edifice May 14-18, with principal ad- 
dresses by two former pastors, Pres. D. ¥. Brad 
ley and Dr. E. M. Williams. The building, in- 
cluding rebuilt pipe organ, represents an invest- 
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ment of $30,000, free of debt except a $2,500 
loan from the C. C. B. 8. 

YorRK, ME., First, Rev. S. K. Perkins. Individual 
communion set, bought with money from legacy 
to the church by Mrs. Susan Raynes Lowe, 
daughter of a former deacon. $200 added to 
pastor’s salary. 


Local Revival Interest 


NORTHPORT, MICH., Rev. W. H. Hurlbut. Asa 
result of special services covering five weeks, in 
which the pastor was assisted by Rev. H. 8. Mills 
of Benzonia and Evangelist C. F. Van Auken, 
about 100 signed cards of confession and 51 
united with the church the last Sunday of his stay. 
In several cases whole families came into the 
church. Many were from the Sunday school and 
Endeavor societies, while several were non-church- 
goers. The pastor feels that the work was greatly 
strengthened by the loyalty of the out-of-town 
members, who drove three to six miles many 
evenings to the services. The church gave a re- 
ception May 26 in the church parlors to the new 
members and their families. 


Clubs 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY.—June outing at Amherst, 
Mass., June 13. Personally conducted parties 
through college and town; report of outlook com- 
mittee on Socialism in the Connecticut Valley; 
address by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore on The Perma- 
nent Spiritual Value of Dante. 

WORCESTER, MAss.—June festival in Mechanics 
Hall June 5, a large and representative gathering. 
Mayor W. H. Blodgett and representatives of other 
denominations, guests, spoke briefly. Address by 
Hon. David J. Brewer of the U. S. Supreme Court 
on The Congregationalist and [ndependent. 


May Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 
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Rough Red Skin 


ean be brought back to its 
normal condition by bathing 
with Pond’s Extract. 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 

analysis «f seventy samples of Witch 

Hazel—so often gerd as “just as good” 

—fifty two were found tov contare wood 

alcohol or formaldehyde or both. Jo 

wae danger of poisoning insist a 
having 


® Op FAMILY poct? 


DONTS EXTRAC 


The Approwed 
Effer- 
vescent 


relief for 











SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 
for more than 60 years. 

At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 





1904 1905 
Donations, 238,826.96 $34,598.35 
Legacies, 2,773.70 8,860.37 
Total, $41,600.66 $43,458.72 
9 mos. 1904 9 mos. 1905 
Donations, $382,920.73 $376,394.25 
Legacies, 67,399. 75 75,188.37 
Total, $450 50, 32 20. 48 "$451, 582.62 62 


Decrease in donations, $6,526.48; increase in 
legacies, $7,788.62; total increase for nine months, 
$1,262.14. 
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1904 1905 

Donations, $15,995.10 #14,650.36 
Estates, 5,183.30 6,466.35 
Tuition, 6,664.81 6,356.71 
Total, $27,843.21 $27,473.42 

8 mos. 1904 8 mos. 1905 
Donations, $114,488.72 #113,271.27 
Kstates, 60,411.31 62,559.56 
Tuition, 47,426.91 48,734.90 
Total, 222,326.94 $224,565.73 


A decrease in donations of $1,217.45 and an in- 
crease in estates of $2,148 25 and an increase in 
tuition of $1,307.99, making a net increase of 
$2,238.79 for the eight months ending May 31. 





Methodists are to have a new catechism, two 
of them indeed, one for juniors and one for 
seniors. They have been prepared by a joint 
commission of the Northern and Southern 
branches of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and unanimously adopted by both boards of 
bishops. As soon as these catechisms are 
published we shall know what Methodists 
believe, and then, perhaps, it can be learned 
whether Professor Mitchell of Boston Uni- 
versity, who is to make a statement of his 
faith to the bishops, is orthodox or not. 
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The Childr-n’s Remedy 


WOODWARD’S 
“GRIPE ey WATER” 











Absolutely Doctors 
Harmless Prescribe It 
For All Disorders of Infants 
and Children. Babies Like It 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 


E. FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 
mS gma tut mcd Ged may py peep Reh seme dee 


dat mh fom ooh feed dead eed deay fray dead dud em dead 











& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S re 








OPIU y M MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured, Sanatorlum 
;otabliahed 1875, Thousands. 


have been cured by us. etna can .. Taos ae a 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Rate 


Samples, Prices, Handsome Book 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 112-118 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Used by 
25,000 
Churches. 


7 a Pay ner ii 
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Weak? 
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“Church 
Cushions” 


PP os a 


Free Old cushions 


made over 
cheaply. 
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ARPETS ons. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 


658 


OPP. BOYLSTON St. 


CARPETS AND BPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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_ WASHING 
COMPOUND 


_ THE GREAT INVENTION 
psn 14 fie ae mccd 


Contrasting the things of common use to-day with those in 

vogue half a century ago, surprisingly few of the appliances 

and inventions of that time possessed sufficient merit to retain 

their usefulness into the present generation. The old fire 

alarm shown in the illustration, which was one of the wonders 
of New York in 1850, is of the class long since for- 
gotten—a relic of the past. One of the best exam- 
ples of the things which have endured—a case in 
which the foresight of the inventors was so great 
that modern times have produced nothing to 
supersede it—is the process of electro-silver plating 
discovered by ROGERS BROS. in 1847. 


"147 ROGERS BROS. 


thus became the name that has since stood for the 
best in silver plate. The test of time gained for it 
the familiar title of ‘‘Silber Plate that Wears.’’ 
The good old quality of the early days marks the 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods of to-day. Newer 
designs and finer finish have come with skilled 
workmanship of the present day until the appear- 
ance and style is a counterpart of that of the best 
sterling silver. Leading dealers sell it. Write 
for our beautiful new catalogue “F 65” showing 
newest designs in spoons, knives and forks and 

handsome pieces of hollow-ware. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New Yore CHICAGO 























HAMILTON, CANADA 
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If your church is contemplating the 
purchase of an organ we will be pleased 
to furnish illustrated reading matter de- 
scriptive of our many patents which 
will interest you. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
FACTORIES BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








Investments 


for funds of all sizes from 


$500 up, and netting from 
5 per cent. to 6 per cent., may 
be safely made in 


Bonds 


issued under our serial plan 
whereby the debt is steadily 
reduced and the margin of 
safety increased, and in our 


Mortgages 


on improved income-produc- 
ing Chicago real estate in 
selected locations. Send for 


our current list of offerings. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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